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PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


Earn credits you need for degree 


Three separate sessions this year 
Register NOW for one or all 


1. Inter-session, June 19-June 30 
2. Regular session, July 3-Aug. 11 
3. Post-session, Aug. 14-Aug. 25 

Hundreds of teachers find the Penn 
State Summer Session an ideal opportunity 
for acquiring needed credits for college. 
Thirty-four academie and_ professional 
departments offer extensive program of 
400 thorough courses under experienced 
faculty. You will find just the course you 
want. Inter and Post-sessions with courses 
in Education and Psychology enable stu- 
dents to specialize further. 

Interesting study, sports, and_ social 
activities in the heart of Pennsylvania’s 
most beautiful mountains combine to make 
i stimulating vacation. 

For comprehensive catalog address 


Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 
STATE COLLEGE PA 
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at 


Cornell University 
July 10 to August 18, 1933 


College courses especially designed 
to meet the needs of teachers are of- 
fered by the Summer Session of Cor- 
nell University, the Summer School 
of Biology, the New York State Sum- 
mer Session in the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. 


Regular facilities for graduate study 
are available in several fields. 


Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








Eastman School of Music 


of THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER 


Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Director Summer Session 


Summer Session 
June 26 to July 29 


Fall Session 
Opens September 19 


Registrations for Both Sessions 
Now Being Received 


Special Advantages for Graduate Study 


Eastman School Symphony Orchestra 
N BC Broadcasts 


On Wednesdays at 4:00 P. M. E. 8S. T. 
For Catalogue and Information Address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE BREADLOAF 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH. 


R. M. Gay—Dean 
Conducted by Middlebury College 
June 28—August 12, 1933. 
Six weeks in the most beautiful section of the Green 
Mountains. 

The School of English offers graduate courses in the 
art of teaching, creative writing, English and Ameri- 
can literature, and play production. The work is 
planned for those seeking the M. A. degree and for 
high school teachers of English. Staff of lecturers has 
included: Robert Frost, Otis Skinner, Fred L. Pattee, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Sinclair Lewis and Kenneth 
Murdock. 

For bulletins and information address 

H. G. OWEN, Assistant Dean 


Middlebury, Vermont. 














University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Philadelphia 
July 3-August 12 





Graduate and undergraduate courses for 
men and women in Education, Educational 
Psychology, Commerce, Fine Arts and all 
college subjects. Extensive program in 
School Music. Complete Demonstration 
School. 





Full descriptive bulletin sent on request 
Address Summer School Registrar 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF MODERN 
TECHNOLOGY’ 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THe American system of education was 
built not alone on the faith of the people 
but on wealth created by modern technol- 
ogy. In the confusion of these chaotic 
years one fact stands out sharply, clearly 
discerned by all who have eyes to see the 
direction in which the powerful currents of 
contemporary life are moving. We shall 
have more, not less, education in America. 
Schools and other educational agencies will 
be greatly expanded. Where a million 
teachers are required to-day, two million 
professional workers in education will be 
required to-morrow. 

It is a fact of profound significance that 
our system of free public education had its 
origin a hundred years ago when the in- 
dustrial revolution was gaining its first 
great momentum in America. In the two 
decades that witnessed the first railroads, 
the appearance of the reaper, the sewing 
machine, the rotary press, the electric tele- 
graph and many other notable inventions, 
and the rapid extension of steamship lines 
and factories, the great battle for free pub- 
lie education was won. The development 
of schools kept pace with the conquest of 
the continent, the opening up of its great 

1 Address given at the first general session of 
the Department of Superintendence, Minneapolis, 
February 27, 1933. 


natural resources, and the development of 
its industries. The twentieth century de- 
mands many highly skilled technicians and 
a very high level of technical and social in- 
telligence among all the people. As Mr. 
Howard Scott has pointed out, the ox cart 
is of simple design and even a stupid per- 
son may drive it. The Twentieth Century 
Limited and the airplane are of complex 
design, and only highly skilled pilots of 
steady nerve can safely drive them. Road- 
ways for automobile traffic must be con- 
structed with mathematical precision. The 
political and economic systems of Jackson’s 
day were relatively simple. To-day politi- 
cal and economic processes have become so 
vast and so complicated that they are man- 
ageable only by the most comprehensive 
and expert knowledge. Indeed, the threat- 
ened collapse of our economic system is 
obviously due to a lack of the intelligence 
and character which its operation requires. 
If we can not supply this deficiency, then 
we must confess utter defeat by the ma- 
chine. Technical knowledge commensurate 
with this social task must be supplied. 
Edueation, indispensable to industrialism, 
has not kept pace with social change. 
With elementary education compulsory, 
over half of the youth of high-school age 
are to-day in secondary schools. More 
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than a million are enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning. Attendance upon sec- 
ondary schools continues to inerease even 
in depression years. Tens of thousands of 
high-school graduates, unable to find em- 
ployment, are returning for post-graduate 
work. What is the meaning of ell this? It 
means that the same technology that de- 
mands for its operation an abundance of 
expertness and a wide diffusion of knowl- 
edge makes the labor of these youth for 
productive purposes not only unnecessary 
but impossible. Mr. Roosevelt has ac- 
cepted 3,000,000 as the best estimate of the 
number of unemployed in the last year of 
prosperity, and the President-elect believes 
a return to the prosperity of the late twen- 
ties will see five million now unemployed 
still without work, so amazing has been the 
recent advance in labor saving processes 
and machinery. Effective utilization of 
technical knowledge and the energy re- 
sources of this continent can have but one 
result, an enormous increase in the flow of 
commodities and «. decrease in the require- 
ments of man power for the production of 
these goods. Productive labor by the 
young and the old will not only not be re- 
quired but the hours of labor of all work- 
ers will continue to decrease. Universal 
education in schools or elsewhere to age 
twenty and an extensive program of adult 
education requiring the cooperation of in- 
numerable cultural agencies are as inevi- 
table for this country as to-morrow’s sun- 
rise. What this extensive educational 
program will be we can not now predict in 
detail. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
establish clearly this educational implica- 
tion of modern technology. 

If there still be doubting Thomases, let 
them not forget that no other nation is so 
nearly self contained and so rich in agri- 
cultural, mineral, and actual and potential 


forest resources. Surely no people is more 


energetic and industrious than the Ameri- 
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ean people schooled in the traditions and 
adventure of the frontier. Modern tech- 
nology with its marvelous process of con- 
tinuous mass production—the amazing 
foree that evokes rich crops from the soil 
and transmutes raw materials into consum- 
able goods—must be accounted one of our 
greatest resources. Surely there is no 
reason for pessimism or despair in Amer- 
ica. We have only to use these resources. 
It is high time that we eradicate the igno- 
rance and curb the selfishness that stand in 
the way. Science must be made free to 
work its wonders for the benefit of all. 
Unless these great resources can be har- 
nessed to the general welfare, democracy 
will become a hissing and a byword. 

Government in America is to-day in 
many respects as little suited to a complex 
urban-industrial civilization as the trans- 
portation system of Washington’s time 
would be to the conditions of to-day. Gov- 
ernment activities have been tremendously 
In some departments govern- 
ment is efficient. In most areas it is con- 
fused and incompetent. In the improve- 
ment of productive processes Americans 
are radical. We think nothing of discard- 
ing a process or a machine, or tearing 
down a great building, to make way for a 
better machine, a more effective process, or 
a larger and more convenient structure. 
With regard to political ideas we are most 
conservative. Government to-day is creak- 
ing under the pressure of powerful forces 
with which it was never designed to cope, 
but in political affairs we are afraid of 
change. As Professor Merriam points out 
in the report on Recent Social Trends, 


expanded. 


In business and in mechanical enterprise the 
general attitude has been that of free and wel- 
come experiment, but the opposite has been true 
in governmental affairs, where the weight of tradi- 
tion has been more heavily felt and where pro- 
posals for change have been identified with trea- 
son to the state. 
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National, state and municipal governments 
need to be reconstructed to cope with 
modern conditions. Many of our adminis- 
trative units and procedures belong to the 
age of the stage coach and canal boat, and 
not to the age of the airplane and radio. 
The slow process of piecemeal repair may 
be totally inadequate to prevent virtual if 
not complete collapse. Why should we 
hesitate to take bold measures in political 
affairs? Constitutional conventions are 
needed. Professor Merriam quotes this 
sentence from the report of the famous 
Lusk Committee of New York State: 


No person who is not eager to combat the 
theories of social change should be entrusted with 
the task of fitting the young and old of the States 
for responsibilities of citizenship. 


Such a doctrine is nothing short of a social 
menace. ‘Technology places upon the 
school the responsibility of education for 
orderly social change. 

Our economic ideas largely derive from 
a period that antedated modern power ma- 
chinery. Production has become corpo- 
rate. ‘‘Competition the life of trade’’ does 
not fit modern conditions. It does not take 
a highly sophisticated economist to see this. 
Indeed some economists seem unable to 
understand it, bound as their thinking is 
by old formulae and stereotypes. The 
American people need to understand the 
economie concepts and ideas pertinent to 
the machine age. Our antiquated eco- 
nomic machinery must be revamped. En- 
gineers assure us that if all our technical 
knowledge were applied, poverty could be 
banished and an abundance of goods sup- 
plied for all. Away with the notion that 
teachers must keep silent with regard to 
these conditions known to all men! It is 
time for discerning men and truly patri- 
otie citizens to speak their minds. 

All this assumes that we still wish to 
accept the old American ideals of equality 
of opportunity, of social and economie jus- 
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tice, in a word—democracy. The demo- 
eratic principle demands that no individ- 
ual or group be exploited by another 
individual or group. It certainly demands 
a more equitable distribution of the na- 
tional income. The conditions of poverty 
under which millions live to-day are simply 
intolerable under American ideals. Many 
conceive democracy to be a form of govern- 
ment. They lose sight of its deeper moral 
and social implications, while they cling to 
the mere forms of government as though 
they were the realities. The right to cast 
a ballot is of little value to a man who is 
utterly unable to find a job. There are 
millions like that to-day. To them politi- 
eal democracy must seem a horrible illu- 
sion. 

But who shall control and direct tech- 
nology? This is an educational and social 
problem of the deepest import. The an- 
swer to that question will give direction to 
all education in the future. In the begin- 
ning it must be emphasized that the factor 
of safety is very narrow. The overturning 
of an ox cart was not a serious matter. If 
the Twentieth Century Limited be derailed, 
much damage would be done. The margin 
of safety in the management of government 
affairs was very large at a time when the 
social and economic system was relatively 
simple and virtually static. The limits of 
safety in the direction and control of our 
delicately balanced social system are very 
small indeed. The efficient operation of 
this system demands the highest technical 
competence, but Americans have been 
afraid of expertness in political and social 
affairs. In government they have wor- 
shipped at the shrine of the Great God, 
Mediocrity. They have fervently acted on 
the belief that one man is as good as an- 
other. In the moral realm and in social 
relationships this doctrine is the very 
essence of democracy. But its application 
in the affairs of government and in the 





management of our industrial system can 
mean only disaster. Government, indus- 
try, finance are too largely controlled to- 
day by men lacking in professional com- 
petence, vision and social ideals. The 
consequence is maladjustment, stagnation, 
depression. Americans must learn the im- 
portance of expertness in all departments 
of life. This means nothing short of the 
transformation of one of the most deep- 
seated prejudices in the American mind. 
We must acquire the same respect for ex- 
pertness in the social realm that we have 
for expertness in the scientific realm. 

The technicians who are to direct impor- 
tant social processes must be controlled. 
We can not dodge this problem of control. 
It is the most fundamental problem in 
American life. Democracy we accept as 
basic; but social and economic democracy, 
not just the husks of governmental forms 
long since impotent to cope with the prob- 
lems of the industrial age. We must, then, 
apply the principle of expertness and the 
principle of democracy. This means plan- 
ning and it means the control of industry 
for the general welfare. The educational 
implication is patent. 

Another social implication with impor- 
tant educational bearings must be consid- 
ered. The western peoples are passing 
from an economy of scarcity to an economy 
of plenty. Industry, thrift, many of the 
old virtues will be less and less applicable 
to the world which we are entering. The 
social problems connected with an abun- 
dance of leisure will be tremendous. What 
values shall be esteemed? For what pur- 
poses shall the productive capacities of the 
new society be used? What social and in- 
stitutional arrangement will best serve the 


good life? What will constitute the good 


life in the age of plenty? 

When we ask what are the educational 
implications of modern technology, many 
possibilities come to our minds. 


We may 
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think of the use in the educative process 
of such instruments as the radio, sound 
pictures and other mechanical devices. 
Though they can never afford a substitute 
for individual experience, for study and 
patient inquiry, these technical appliances 
work a revolution in educational 
method. The radio has knit the whole 
nation into one community. It is a power- 
ful instrument for moulding the public 
mind, though a dangerous one. But other 
implications are more fundamental. As I 
said in the beginning, education will be 
universal to age twenty, and throughout 
life for that matter. Life will become one 
long process of education. The secrets of 
the universe and of life will be pursued re- 
lentlessly, and the frontiers of knowledge 
will be pushed farther and farther back. 
Edueation to do one’s part in production 
will be important, but education for living 
will become relatively of far greater impor- 
tance in the age of plenty. Two years ago 
former Ambassador Gerard startled the 
country with a list of some seventy men, 
who, he said, controlled America. Educa- 
tion was conspicuous for its absence from 
that list. But it will not be so when we 
decide to employ technology for the com- 
mon good. Then edueation will oceupy an 
important position in the councils of the 
nation. Education for living will be the 
most important business of society. 

There are other and more immediate 
implications. We do not as yet know how 
to get from where we are to our Utopia. 
The transition—that is the big problem. 
If we follow our present policy of drift, 
even greater disaster will surely overtake 
us. We are unable to cope with the prob- 
lems of industrialism and of the great 
world society created by the machine be- 
cause the people and most of their leaders 
still think too much in terms of economic 
individualism. Our immediate task is to 
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give youth and the entire adult population 
understanding of the twentieth-century 
industrial society in which they live. The 
eontent of education must be the social 
concepts and ideas of to-day and to-mor- 
row. The curriculum of the school must be 
reconstructed and focused upon contempo- 
rary American life. Teacher training and 
the study of education must be redirected 
in the light of these changed conditions. 
Nothing is needed so much to-day as thou- 
sands of adult discussion groups seattered 
throughout the nation engaged in 
study of the social and economic problems 
that technology has brought to us. In the 
remaking of American life, education must 
take its place as one of the great creative 
forees in society. It is a vital function of 
a complex, dynamie, swiftly moving social 
order. 

When we consider the plight of educa- 
tion to-day in the light of the facts of 
modern technology, we see how irrational 
and short-sighted is the present orgy of 
needless budget cutting. This is the time 
to spend more, not less, on education. The 
need for social and economic understand- 
ing is desperate. The president of General 
Motors boasts that his great corporation is 
spending more on research in 1933 than in 
any year in its history, and yet we have an 
industrial plant that has seareely been 
used to half its capacity and that is oper- 
ating to-day at one third or one fourth its 
eapacity. The tragic need of the times is 
to master the machine. That is the busi- 
ness of politics, and it is the business of 
education, for education can never be dis- 
associated from our political and _ social 
ideals. American education has long 
thought primarily in terms of the individ- 
ual. Technology is foreing it to think in 
terms of the great society. The times ery 
out for education for a new, humane 
society in which all adults will have eco- 
nomic as well as political security. If the 
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million teachers in the country, loyal 
Americans all of them, decide that technol- 
ogy must be used to serve mankind, they 
will have a host of allies. 

Have the American people lost their 
courage? Have our souls’ shriveled? 
Have we become so puny that we can not 
undertake bold measures? I will not be- 
lieve such an imputation. We need in 
America to-day the realism, the courage, 
the vision of the Fathers, something of the 
spirit of 1776 and 1787. I believe that 
spirit is still alive. Men are thinking 
deeply to-day. They will not always toler- 
ate a situation in which men and children 
go hungry in a land of plenty. American 
life will be remade as it was in a previous 
generation. Education must teach men 
how to control the powerful forees which 
technology has unleashed. 

With our population stabilized at ap- 
proximately 170,000,000, as it will be in 
fifty years, technology can make the Amer- 
ican dream of well-being and happiness for 
all a reality. Childhood and youth will 
come into their rightful heritage. They 
will live in comfortable and convenient 
homes of pleasing design opening out on 
alluring vistas in beautiful cities designed 
for the habitation of men, or in the charm 
of the open country. Generous provision 
will be made for the health and physical 
well-being of every one. Large play spaces 
will be provided in the cities, while all will 
have access to the wild places of the open 
eountry. Lovely schools will look out upon 
pleasant parks. Industry, exchange, gov- 
ernment, the arts, social processes and in- 
stitutions, the rich life of the community 
will become truly edueational for all. 
With his essential needs supplied, every 
individual will share fully in the good life. 

Such an America, once but a dream, is 
now within our grasp. Will the educa- 
tional forces of the country accept the 
challenge? 
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WHAT WILL BE THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 
IN THE FUTURE? 


By EARL W. ANDERSON 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Events during the past three years have 
changed conditions so rapidly in this country 
that most predictions concerning people and 
their reactions have been upset. These unex- 
pected events tend to discourage any one from 
looking into the future with hopes of foretelling 
very specifically just what will happen five years 
from now, let alone ten or twenty years hence. 
However, there are certain tendencies or trends 
influencing the demand for teachers which seem 
to give some sign of the future. Of course 
there may be very surprising changes in our 
educational outlook and in our educational pro- 
gram which will make these signs meaningless. 

Twelve years ago there was an acute shortage 
of trained teachers in the United States. The 
educational literature of that period is filled with 
statements of the serious lack of qualified teach- 
ers, of the inability of school administrators 
to employ persons well trained or experienced, 
and of the great loss which the children suf- 
fered through exposure to unsatisfactory, im- 
mature, inefficient transient teachers. The 
writer recalls experiencing extreme difficulty in 
finding college graduates to teach high-school 
English or history, whereas ten years later, in 
the same city school system, there were more 
than one hundred applicants for a vacancy in 
English. Even city school systems were forced 
to employ elementary teachers with only high- 
school training, because better trained ones 
could not be secured. By 1924 the shortage of 
qualified teachers had become less acute; by 
1926 the supply began to approximate the de- 
mand, excepting in a few areas; and by 1928 
an increasing oversupply of well-trained high- 
school teachers appeared in many fields, espe- 
cially in English, history and the social sciences. 
This oversupply has become steadily greater 
each year since that time. 

Following the war, there was a great rush of 
students into the publie schools, especially in the 
high school, where the enrolments practically 


were doubled between 1920 and 1930. Large 


numbers of these students went on to colleges 


and, preparing themselves to teach, became 
available for teaching positions at about the 
time when the large inereases in high-school 
enrolment had stopped, and when the great an- 
nual need for large numbers of new teachers 
had passed. 

At present the number of new teachers de- 
manded annually is probably less than half the 
number graduated from teacher-training courses 
each year. In teaching, as in most other fields 
of endeavor, the supply is now growing, but the 
demand is shrinking. In normal times large 
numbers of people leave teaching—the women 
to get married, and members of both sexes to 
enter or to prepare for commercial, industrial, 
professional or other occupations in which more 
and better opportunities seem to beckon. In 
such times very few desert teaching for other 
positions. On the contrary, numerous former 
teachers who thought they permanently had 
turned their backs to teaching, are seeking to 
reenter the profession because they have been 
dropped from their jobs in commerce or in- 
dustry. Many women who wish to marry and 
who, in normal times, would get married are 
declining to do so because of the financial in- 
security of their would-be husbands. Numerous 
college-trained young men and women are shift- 
ing from definite plans of careers in other lines 
to minimum preparation for teaching as one 
type of work in which they hope to secure 
employment. Every unemployed individual who 
has a college training regardless of what he 
trained to do seems to be turning to teaching as 
a possible means of income until openings occur 
in his own line. Some of these people are get- 
ting teaching positions which otherwise would 
he filled by better-trained teachers. The present 
overcrowding is in all lines of teaching from the 
kindergarten through the college, although, of 
course, more acute in some areas than in others. 

Sverywhere school incomes have been sharply 
reduced, with a consequent elimination of many 
school positions and the combination of others, 
sometimes even in the face of increased numbers 
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of pupils. The mis-called “special subjects” of 
musi¢, home economies, art, physical education, 
and industrial arts have been cut out of some 
curricula in order to reduce expenses. More 
pupils are assigned to each teacher, and super- 
visors have been given teaching duties. As 
teachers give up their positions their work is 
often “absorbed” by the other teachers, in 
order to keep school expenses inside of curtailed 
school incomes. All these moves tend to reduce 
the demand for new teachers. 

What will be the future demand for teach- 
ers? Almost certainly the next five years will 
see the demand for teachers remain far below 
the supply, because virtually all the factors 
which made for the present oversupply are still 
in active operation. A continuance of the de- 
pression will make the oversupply even greater 
than it now is. If general prosperity should 
return in the near future the public schools even 
then likely will find it necessary for budgetary 
reasons to continue to restrict the number of 
new teachers in order to care for accumulated 
current debts and the heavy bonded indebted- 
ness. Better times would help in that they 
would tend to considerably decrease the number 
of those who wish to teach and, thereby, almost 
immediately relieve the situation somewhat. 
There would then be more women leaving teach- 
ing positions to get married than there are at 
present. Those who entered teaching as a tem- 
porary expedient would seek employment in the 
lines for which they have trained and the usual 
pull of non-teaching opportunities would take a 
considerable number out of teaching. Likewise 
the pressure on the part of those who had never 
thought of teaching until unemployment stared 
them in the face will be relieved. However, 
there will be little expansion in the number of 
positions during the next five years so that any 
hope of increased opportunities for teachers in 
such areas as kindergarten, night school, con- 
tinuation school or adult education development 
probably will be slight. 

The continued oversupply of teachers will 
bring about an increased demand for better 
training of new teachers. The educational re- 
quirements for new teachers already are moving 
up rapidly. The number of teachers in the 
elementary schools who have college degrees is 
increasing steadily. It is almost certain that 
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within fifteen years the bachelor’s degree will be 
required of all beginning teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools and the master’s degree of all be- 
ginning high-school teachers. Already the num- 
ber of teachers with doctor’s degrees is becoming 
so large that this degree is a virtual requirement 
in the employment of new teachers for perma- 
nent college positions. Ten years from now 
there will be large numbers of people with doc- 
tor’s degrees teaching in high schools. Already 
there is a sprinkling of such teachers in the 
larger cities. 

Demands for teachers fifteen or twenty years 
from now will depend upon numerous variable 
factors; for example, it may be found possible 
to educate pupils in larger groups than those in 
which they are now being taught; it is possible 
that self-teaching devices may be so perfected 
that boys and girls may be able to acquire by 
themselves all the information and the tools of 
learning upon which so much of the teacher’s 
time now is spent; the radio offers opportunities 
by which the lectures of one man may take the 
place of thousands now being given throughout 
the country. These possibilities point to a need 
for fewer teachers to accomplish many of the 
things for which we are now striving in our 
schools. If we are satisfied with our present 
educational program, we ean get along with 
fewer teachers in the future than we now use. 
It is more likely, however, that the future will 
find large increases in the number of teachers 
demanded; that we shall wish to extend greatly 
the types of training which we will offer our 
pupils. The work of the teacher in our future 
schools likely will center on the problems of the 
individual pupil. This may mean that the teach- 
ers of the future instead of being highly spe- 
cialized in one or two subjects will be well 
trained in a number of subject areas, and that 
they will be especially well trained in the fields 
of health, clinical psychology, mental hygiene 
and personality development. Teachers of the 
future will spend more time in conferences and 
in helping individuals in solving their problems 
than in imparting information to large groups. 

There is almost no limit to society’s need for 
education. We may come to the time when vir- 
tually everybody will be getting instruction of 
some sort from our publie schools—when people 
will attend school at least part of the time each 
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year throughout their entire lives. How rapidly 
we expand our edueational facilities toward uni- 
versal edueation will depend upon the educa- 
tional foresight of our political and educational 
leaders and the willingness of society to pay for 
wider opportunities of education. 

In 1930, 74 per cent. of our people between 
the ages of seven and twenty were attending 
schools taught by approximately one million 
teachers. Under present methods of teaching we 
should have approximately one third more teach- 
ers if we were to educate all people between 
seven and twenty years of age. The popula- 
tion of the United States in 1930 was approxi- 
mately one hundred twenty-three million. Even 
a small amount of schooling given to the eighty 
million who are now receiving no facilities of 
public education might almost double the num- 
ber of teachers needed, even with improved 
facilities for teaching. We now have 95 per 
cent. of our people between seven and thirteen 
years of age enrolled in school and it is likely 
that the proportion of people between thirteen 
and twenty years of age who attend school will 
continue to increase somewhat rapidly as will 
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the number-who attend college. Hence, we may 
expect ultimate expansions in our publie eduea- 
tion—first in the junior high school area, then 
in the college, and perhaps mostly in the great 
field of adult education. 

The next ten or fifteen years may bring about 
the development of means for more nearly de- 
termining what are the qualities of good teach- 
ers, and for more satisfactorily predicting 
teaching suecess. If such methods will result in 
the accurate selection of those best qualified for 
teaching boys and girls instead of allowing any 
with college training to become teachers, the 
opportunities in teaching will, of course, be ex- 
cellent for those who ean give evidence of such 
qualifications. Until such means of careful 
selection and training are devised, we probably 
shall have a considerable surplus of certificated 
teachers, even with rapidly increasing academic 
standards. But in teaching, as in every other 
occupation, there always will be room for people 
of outstanding ability, teachers who have the 
necessary qualities for sympathetically guiding 
boys and girls in paths of their greatest possible 
personal development. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY JUNIOR COLLEGE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

PRESIDENT VON KLEINSMID, of the University 
of Southern California, announces the establish- 
ment of a new division, the University Junior 
College, under the directorship of Dr. Frank 
C. Touton, vice-president of the university. 
Work in the new division will begin with the 
opening of the September semester next fall. 
Its program comprises a two-year curriculum of 
letters, arts and science courses selected with 
special reference to training for general culture 
and American citizenship. 

Curricula of the new University Junior Col- 
lege are provided especially for the following 
classes of students, all graduates of accredited 
secondary schools: 1. Those who have a limited 
time to give to college training. 2. Those who 
need and wish more than the usual amount of 
guidance in the pursuit of the work of the first 
two years of the college curriculum. 3. Those 


who do not meet satisfactorily the entrance re- 
quirements of the college divisions of the uni- 
versity. 4. Those who transfer from other col- 
legiate institutions but do not meet the require- 
ments of the college of the university to which 
they apply. 

Members of the committee constituting the 
supervisory group in charge of the junior col- 
lege division of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia are: Professors John D. Cooke, Hugh 
C. Willett, Milton Metfessel, A. S. Rauben- 
heimer, Edwin D. Starbuck, Phillip S. Biegler, 
Reid L. MeClung, Emery E. Olson, Walter F. 
Skeele, Laird J. Stabler, Arthur C. Weather- 
head, and Frank C. Touton (chairman). 

Students in the University Junior College will 
be required to take certain prescribed courses. 
In their work, they will be under the guidance 
of instructors trained in educational diagnosis 
and remedial instruction. A special study meth- 
ods course will be required of all students. Stu- 
dents will have the advantage of being taught in 
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small segregated groups by instructors experi- 
enced and qualified by training and tempera- 
ment to call forth the best efforts which the stu- 
dents possess. 

Requirements for admission for those who 
have not attended any institution higher than 
secondary school are graduation from an ac- 
credited high school, or other accredited secon- 
dary school; satisfactory evidence of good char- 
acter; an acceptable health record; a passing 
grade in the scholastic aptitude test or other 
intelligence test administered under the direc- 
tion of the university; a satisfactory personnel 
record. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 

As one method of meeting the challenge of 
the depression as it affects the alumni of col- 
leges and universities, the University of North 
Carolina Extension Division is conducting dur- 
ing the remainder of the present academie quar- 
ter an institute for college graduates. 

The purpose of the institute is to provide op- 
portunity for worthwhile intellectual and cul- 
tural development for both men and women col- 
lege graduates, who because of enforced leisure 
or for other reasons may desire to return to col- 
lege to improve their educational qualifications. 
To meet this demand, such an institute has been 
suggested to the university by executives of 
some of the great corporations usually employ- 
ing large numbers of college graduates. 

Students may register in the institute at any 
time during the spring quarter, which ends 
about June 1, but were advised to report by 
Monday, March 29, in order to receive the maxi- 
mum benefit from the instructional program. 

Institute students attend institute classes, but 
receive no academic credit toward a degree. 
They have access to the university library and 
opportunity to profit from a variety of musical, 
dramatic, social and religious programs offered 
by student, faculty and community organiza- 
tions. Through the cooperation of the faculty, 
special lectures and discussion periods may also 
be provided for the group. There is a registra- 
tion fee of sixty-five dollars which covers room, 
board and other charges. Certificates of at- 
tendance will be issued to those requesting them. 
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Consultation service, including educational 
and vocational guidance, are offered to institute 
members through the cooperation of the depart- 
ment of psychology and the office of the dean of 
students. 

Under the general direction of the Extension 
Division, the institute is guided in its develop- 
ment and work by a special advisory committee, 
to be composed of representative business, edu- 
cational and professional leaders of North Caro- 
lina and other states. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
GEORGIA SCHOOL SYSTEM 

F. RaymMonp DANIELL in a communication to 
The New York Times, dated April 29, reports 
on conditions in the Georgia schools. He states 
that the public school system of the state would 
have collapsed long ago were it not for the loy- 
alty and patience of the 20,000 teachers, many 
of whom have not been paid for months. What 
is to happen next year depends largely upon 
them. 

Recent reports to M. D. Collins, state super- 
intendent of schools, indicate that the schools 
were closed in 76 of 159 counties before April 1. 
Efforts to keep the schools open have resulted in 
a debt of nearly $3,000,000 among 122 counties, 
many of which have reached the limit of their 
borrowing capacity. Of the total indebtedness, 
$603,429 represents unpaid teachers’ salaries. 

The condition was brought about by the in- 
ability of the state to pay over to the counties 
as much money for edueation as the Legislature 
appropriated for the common schools. 

Mr. Daniell continues: 


Georgia’s educational fund is divided into three 
parts: the school funds raised by district and 
county taxation, the common school fund and the 
equalization fund, the last two provided by the 
state. Last year local communities provided 
$12,000,000 for the education of their children and 
the state’s share of the $18,000,000 fund was only 
about a third of the total. 

Nearly all the school fund is derived from a five 
mill ad valorem tax levied by the state and coun- 
ties for the support of the common schools. The 
common school fund is distributed among the 
counties in proportion to the number of children 
of school age living within their borders. There 
is in addition an ‘‘equalization fund,’’ derived 
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from a tax on gasoline and kerosene. In recent 
years this tax has yielded about $2,250,000 an- 
nually, 

The fund has been the salvation of the school 
system, according to officials of the Department of 
Education. 

The chief cause of the financial troubles of the 
school system lies in the breakdown of the ad 
valorem tax upon which the schools are chiefly 
dependent, for it is from that source that the 
larger part of the state fund and all the local 
fund is obtained. Farmers and home owners, suf- 
fering from the effects of the depression, have 
been increasingly delinquent in paying their taxes. 

The heaviest burden has fallen upon the teach- 
ers. Some of them have almost become accustomed 
to working without money, but their credit is not 
inexhaustible and they still must have places to 
eat and sleep. Farmers are taking turns boarding 
them, but in some communities even this has be- 
come too much of a strain upon impoverished 


households. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 
THE course of events leading to the situation 
in:the Chicago schools is thus stated by the 
Chicago correspondent of the New York World 
Telegram: 


Behind the parades through the Loop, and the 
protests in bank lobbies by unpaid school teachers, 
lies a story of mounting misery among the teach- 
ers which they themselves have often been too 
proud to tell. The teachers have not received any 
pay since last September. And for nearly five 
years, they have been paid infrequently, at ir- 
regular intervals, and often with scrip. 

More than 400.have been sent to sanitariums, 
victims of nervous disorders traceable to the strain 
of payless weeks and months. Twenty have been 
committed to insane asylums. Suicides have been 
attributed to the want brought on by lack of 
pay. Many have been evicted from their homes. 

The predicament in which the teachers now find 
themselves dates back to 1928 and the administra- 
tion of Mayor William Hale Thompson. It was in 
that year that local property owners, as a protest 
against the upward boost given taxes by the city’s 
popularly elected assessor, declared their first tax 
holiday. 

Without income, the always extravagant Board 
The city, however, 


of Education was soon broke. 
speedily mobilized an emergency citizens’ com- 
mittee which sold $76,000,000 of tax warrants. 
But this fund was exhausted by the time the late 
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Anton V. Cermak was elected mayor. Mayor Cer- 
mak conceived the idea of compensating them with 
negotiable scrip. For several months it worked. 
Then the Chicago Teachers’ Federation secured a 
court injunction restraining the city from paying 
its school teachers paper money. This 
brought simply no pay at all. 

To help him untangle the financial snarl, Mayor 
Cermak appointed a non-partisan citizens’ com- 
mittee, which obtained passage by the State Legis- 
lature of what was known as the Kelly Bill. It 
aimed to take the assessor’s office out of politics 
by doing away with a popularly elected assessor 
and dividing his powers between three non-political 
persons, appointed by the governor. Louis L. Em- 
merson, then governor, made his appointments, but 
Chicago’s army of school teachers remained un- 


with 


paid. 

To complicate the situation, the bankers refused 
to buy any more tax warrants. Simultaneously, a 
series of cuts and economies were put into effect 
in the Board of Education at the suggestion of 
the citizens’ committee, reducing the unpaid sala- 
ries from 10 to 15 per cent. Recent appeals to 
Washington brought an offer of loans if local 
banks would underwrite them on the basis of tax 
warrants as security. No bank was willing to do 
this and the teachers are still unpaid. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES 

At the closing session of the meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences held in Wash- 
ington on April 24, 25 and 26, the following 
scientific men were elected to membership: Dr. 
Oswald Theodore Avery, member, Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, bacteriology; 
Harold Delos Babcock, physicist at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, physics; Dr. Thomas Bar- 
bour, director of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Harvard University, zoology; Dr. Al- 
phonse Raymond Dochez, professor of medicine, 
Columbia University, medicine; Dr. Bernard 0. 
Dodge, plant pathologist at the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, botany; Dr. Eugene F. DuBois, 
professor of medicine, Cornell University Med- 
ical College, pathological physiology; Dr. Grif- 
fith C. Evans, professor of pure mathematics, 
Rice Institute, mathematics; Bancroft Gherardi, 
vice-president of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, New York City, engineer- 
ing; Dr. Herbert Eugene Ives, physicist, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, physies; Dr. W. R. 
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Miles, professor of psychology, Yale University, 
psychology; Samuel Alfred Mitchell, director of 
the Leander McCormick Observatory, University 
of Virginia, astronomy; Dr. Linus Pauling, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, California Institute of 
Technology, chemistry; Dr. J. F. Ritt, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Columbia University, 
mathematies; Dr. H. C. Sherman, Mitchill pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Columbia University, chem- 
istry. 

At the same session, Dr. Arthur L. Day, di- 
rector of the Geophysical Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, was elected 
vice-president, succeeding Dr. David White, of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, resigned. Dr. J. 
McKeen Cattell, editor of Science, and Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, were reelected to member- 
ship in the governing council of the academy. 

At the dinner given on the evening of April 
25 medals were presented to five scientific men 
for distinguished work: 


The Alexander Agassiz Medal for Oceanography 
was given to Dr. Albert Defant, of the Institute 
for Oceanography, Berlin, for his studies on atmos- 
pheric and oceanic circulation and his notable con- 
tributions to theoretical oceanography. The ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Henry B. Bigelow, of 
Harvard University, director of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, and the medal was re- 
ceived by the German ambassador. 

The Public Welfare Medal was awarded to Dr. 
William H. Park, of New York, for his work as 
head of the research laboratories of the New York 
City Department of Health as a pioneer and leader 
both in research and in the application of scien- 
tific discovery to the prevention of disease. The 
address was made by Dr. Simon Flexner, director 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

The John J. Carty Medal and Award for the 
Advancement of Science was awarded before his 
death to Dr. Carty, in whose honor the medal was 
established, for his distinguished accomplishments 
in the field of electrical engineering. Dr. Frank 
B, Jewett, president of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, a colleague of Dr. Carty, made the address, 
and the medal was received by his son, Dr. John 
Russell Carty. 

The Henry Draper Medal was presented to Dr. 
V. M. Slipher, astronomer of the Lowell Observa- 
tory, Flagstaff, Arizona, in recognition of his 
spectroscopic researches. The address was made 
by Dr. Henry Norris Russell, research professor of 
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astronomy and director of the Princeton Univer- 
sity observatory. 

The Mary Clark Thompson Medal was given to 
Dr. Francis Arthur Bather, of Wimbledon, En- 
gland, for his distinguished services in the fields 
of paleontology and geology. The British am- 
bassador having been detained by the political 
situation, the medal was received by Ralph Howard 
Fowler, of the University of Cambridge. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW 
BUILDINGS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF TEXAS 


NINE new buildings, involving an expenditure 
of about $4,000,000, but erected without cost to 
the taxpayers of the state, as reported in The 
Christian Science Monitor, were dedicated dur- 
ing the week beginning on April 24 at the Uni- 
versity of Texas as a feature of the semicen- 
tennial celebration. 

Constitutional authority for the university to 
issue building bonds and buy them up with 
money from its permanent fund, which could 
not be used directly for building purposes, pro- 
vided the way for this improvement, begun 
about a year ago and now partially completed. 

Besides the $1,000,000 library the buildings 
include those for architecture, engineering, 
physies, home economies and geology, a student 
union, an auditorium and a men’s dormitory. 
A $250,000 war memorial fountain, a gift from 
the late George W. Littlefield, served as a set- 
ting for the exercises, and was included in the 
dedication ceremony, which culminated a week’s 
program of social and educational events. 

Robert Frost, the poet, gave readings of his 
works to lead off the calendar, which included a 
“round-up” of former Texas students; an expo- 
sition by the Fine Arts Association of Texas; 
the staging of an historical review of the univer- 
sity’s fifty years of progress; an exhibit of uni- 
versity collections of museum pieces; presenta- 
tion of a “birthday gift,” an order signed by 
Charles V of Spain, appointing Hernando 
Cortes as Captain-General of New Spain, dated 
July 6, 1529, Barcelona, and an address by Dr. 
Albert W. Palmer, president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

A east of seven hundred, in historically ac- 
curate costumes, presented the progress review, 
which was written and directed by Mr. James 
H. Parke, university instructor, playwright and 
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director of the Austin Little Theater. Baseball 
games between the university and Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College provided ath- 


letie diversion during the program. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE MENTAL HYGIENE 


MOVEMENT 

Tue celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the mental hygiene 
movement, which resulted in the establishment 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
opened on May 6, the birthday of the move- 
ment. A commemorative meeting will be held 
in New Haven, where the movement was 
founded by Clifford W. Beers, a graduate of 
Yale, shortly after the publication of his auto- 
biography, “A Mind That Found Itself.” A 
program of morning and afternoon sessions has 
been arranged under the joint auspices of the 
Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene, which 
was organized by Mr. Beers in 1908, the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, which he 
founded in 1909, and Yale University. 

The anniversary meeting will be held in the 
afternoon at Sprague Hall, at which the speak- 
ers will be the Honorable Wilbur L. Cross, 
governor of Connecticut; Dr. James R. Angell, 
president of Yale University; Dr. C.-K. A. 
Winslow, professor of public health, Yale Uni- 
versity; and the founder, Mr. Beers. 

Governor Cross’s address will be on “The 
Place in Literature of ‘A Mind that Found 
Itself,” in which he will discuss the unique 
significance and influence of Mr. Beers’s book, 
that started the movement and which is now 
in its nineteenth printing; President Angell, 
who sponsored at Yale one of the first college 
mental health programs to be set up in this 
country, will speak on “Mental Hygiene in Col- 
leges and Universities”; Professor Winslow, 
president of the pioneer Connecticut Society 
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for Mental Hygiene, will give a historical ad- 
dress on “The Growth of the Movement and the 
Unique Work of Its Founder,” and Mr. Beers 
will speak on “Glimpses of the Development of 
the Movement.” President Angell will preside. 

At the morning session, which will be devoted 
to a discussion of “Mental Hygiene in Eduea- 
tion,” the speakers will be Dr. Mark May, pro- 
fessor of education, Yale University; Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Cooper, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. V. T. Thayer, eduea- 
tional director of the Ethical Culture Schools, 
New York City, and Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy, 
director of the Mental Hygiene Department of 
the New York School of Social Work. 

On May 10, Mr. Beers will be the guest of 
honor at a meeting to be held at the Twentieth 
Century Club in Boston to commemorate the 
twentieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene 
and the twenty-fifth year of the mental hygiene 
movement. On May 11, the Gold Medal of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences will be 
presented to Mr. Beers at the annual dinner of 
the institute to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. In recognition of his work 
in the international field, the French Govern- 
ment has recently conferred upon Mr. Beers the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
Commenting on the world-wide influence of 
the mental hygiene movement and the unique 
achievements of its founder, Dr. William H. 
Welch, honorary president of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, made a statement, 
in which he said that “the movement has de- 
veloped from a erusade for the better care of 
the mentally sick into a potent social force 
affecting every field of human endeavor and at- 
tracting the attention of medical, educational 
and social leaders not only in this country but 
in other parts of the world.” National mental 
hygiene societies, he said, are now in existence 
in thirty countries. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Board of Directors of the Associated 
Alumnae of Hunter College have endorsed for 
the presidency of the college Professor Lewis 
D. Hill, who is now dean of studies. Mr. Hill 


is a graduate of Harvard University, where he 


was for five years instructor in physics. He 
was for a number of years supervising principal 
of Hunter High School and has had charge of 
the new college plans in the Bronx. 

A TESTIMONIAL dinner in honor of Dr. Elmer 
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Ellsworth Brown, retiring chancellor of New 
York University, was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on the evening of May 3. More 
than twelve hundred alumni and members of 
the faculty, administration and council partici- 
pated in the tribute to Dr. Brown, who has been 
administrative head of the university for the 
last twenty-two years. A bound testimonial, 
signed by each guest at the dinner, was presented 
to him by Professor Frank H. Sommer, dean of 
the School of Law. 


A FAREWELL meeting to honor Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, retiring president of Harvard 
University, will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 20 and 21. The gathering will be under 
the auspices of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
and will constitute the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the association, which ineludes one 
hundred and thirty-two clubs, from states and 
cities in the United States and in several for- 
eign countries. In addition to President Lowell, 
the speakers will include Walter Lippmann, 
Harvard, 1910, author and journalist; Thomas 
W. Lamont, 1902, banker; Robert J. Bulkley, 
1902, United States Senator from Ohio, and 
Chester C. Bolton, 1905, member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Because of his interest in Provident Hospital 
and in Negro medical education in general, the 
Cook County Physicians Association sponsored 
in Chicago a testimonial banquet in honor of 
Dr. Franklin C. MeLean, acting president of the 
Rosenwald Fund. 


Sir Water THomas Layton, the London 
economist, received the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws from Columbia University on May 1 
in a brief ceremony in the trustees’ room of the 
library. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of the university, conferred the degree after Sir 
Walter had been presented to him by Edwin R. 
A. Seligman, McVickar professor emeritus of 
political science. 

Dr. Cart Stumpr, the distinguished psycholo- 
gist of the University of Berlin, celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday on April 21. 


GoverNok Herspert H. Leuman, of New 
York, is expected to make on June 12 the dedi- 
catory address at the outdoor exercises officially 
marking the opening of the new building of the 
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State College of Ceramies at Alfred University, 
erected at a cost of $175,000. 


ALFRED E, Smitu, formerly governor of New 
York, has been made a trustee of the Catholic 
University of America, late 
Thomas H. Kelly. 


succeeding the 


At the annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, which opens at 
Princeton, New Jersey, in October, Dr. Abraham 
Flexner was reelected director. Professors 
Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law School, 
and Walter W. Stewart, formerly professor of 
economics at Amherst College, American ad- 
viser to the Bank of England and director of 
the Research Division of the Federal Reserve 
Board, were elected Alanson B. 
Houghton was elected chairman, Herbert H. 
Maass, Samuel D. Leidesdorf, 
treasurer, and Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president 
of Swarthmore College, secretary. 


trustees. 


vice-chairman, 


ErRNEst W. FELLOWS, superintendent of the 
Gloucester schools, was elected president of the 
Massachusetts School Superintendents Associa- 
tion at the three-day conference recently held at 
the Bridgewater Teachers College. Superinten- 
dent Atwell, of Wakefield, was elected first vice- 
president; Superintendent William R. Peck, of 
Holyoke, second vice-president ; Superintendent 
Burr J. Merriam, of Framingham, secretary and 
treasurer, and Superintendent John F. Scully, 
of Brockton, auditor. 


Keyes D. Metcatr, chief of the research de- 
partment of the New York Publie Library, has 
been elected president of the New York State 
Library Club. Other officers elected were Ruth 
Savord, librarian of the Counsel on Foreign Re- 
lation, vice-president ; Luey M. Crissey, assistant 
to the dean in the School of Library Research 
at Columbia University, secretary, and Louis N. 
Feipel, editor of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
treasurer. Dr. C. Stuart Gager, director of the 
Brooklyn Botanie on early 
books on botany. 


Garden, spoke 


WittrAM LEONARD LANGER, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Harvard University, has 
been appointed Harvard lecturer at Yale Uni- 
versity for the first term of the coming college 


year. 
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Dr. RicHARD CLARKE Casot, professor of 
social ethics in Harvard University, and Mrs. 
Cabot have accepted an invitation to join the 
summer session faculty of the University of 
Dr. Cabot will offer two courses in 
Mrs. Ella Lyman 


California. 
the field of 
Cabot will give a series of seventeen public 


social ethies. 
lectures on the psychology of childhood and 
youth. Mrs. Cabot was formerly a teacher at 
Wellesley College. 


Dr. Ernest H. Linpuey, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, spoke on “Higher Eduea- 
tion and the Medical Profession” at the seventy- 
fifth annual meeting of the Kansas Medical So- 
ciety. 

Proressor NIELS Bonr, of the University of 
Copenhagen, will give the convocation address 
of the Graduate School at Brown University on 
June 17, his title being “Explanation in Nat- 
ural Science.” 

JoHN Lunpb, superintendent of schools at 
Newton, Massachusetts, and a graduate of 
Clark University in 1913, will be the principal 
speaker at the commencement exercises at Clark 
University on June 5. 


Sir Hersert Ames, financial director of the 
League of Nations secretariat for seven years, 
delivered on April 28 at Princeton University 
the last of the lecture series arranged under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. At Princeton Sir Herbert was 
the guest of the International Relations Club. 
His tour included colleges in the South and East. 


Dr. GRAYSON NEIKIRK KEFAUVER, who was re- 
cently appointed dean of the School of Eduea- 
tion at Stanford University to sueceed Dr. Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley, will give courses in the field 
of secondary education during the summer ses- 
sion and will also take part in directing the 
school, although Dean Cubberley will be on 
duty. The entire regular teaching staff will 
take part and in addition there will be eight 


visiting specialists. Among these are Dr. Fred 


Engelhardt, of the University of Minnesota, 
school administration; Dr. Edwin J. Brown, 
dean of the graduate division of the State Teach- 
ers College at Emporia, Kansas, the history of 
education; Dr. Harold C. Hand, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, school activities and 
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vocational guidanee, and Dr. Marvin Y. Burr, 
principal of an elementary school in New Jer- 
sey, elementary schools. To accommodate teach- 
ers who must return to work before the regular 
summer quarter closes, the work in education 
will be condensed from ten to eight weeks with 
extra classes, beginning on June 22 and closing 
on August 19. <A full quarter’s work towards a 
degree is thus assured. 

JOHN COLLIER, since 1923 executive secretary 
of the American Indian Defense Association, 
whose appointment as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was recorded in ScHoont AND Society 
last week, was born in Atlanta, Georgia, in 
1884. His academie training was at Columbia 
University and at the Collége de France. In 
1907 he beeame a staff member of the Peoples 
Institute in New York City. Under that as- 
signment he helped to organize, in 1910, the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
and was its general secretary for four years. 
He was an organizer of the National Commu- 
nity Center Association founded in 1915, was 
its first secretary and later its president. He 
was the director of the national training school 
for community centers from 1915 to 1919. In 
1916 he helped to organize and served on the 
board of directors of the Child Health Organi- 
zation, later the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation. In 1919 he went to California, where 
he became director of community organization, 
a position under the state government. In 1920 
he began traveling among and studying the In- 
dians of the Southwest. 


THE annual commencement of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, which will be held from 
May 13 to 16, will be marked by special exer- 
cises commemorating the late Rev. Dr. Francis 
Landey Patton, for many years a professor at 
the seminary, later its president, and also for a 
decade the president of Princeton University. 
Dr. Patton died in Bermuda during last year. 
He was a life member of the board of trustees 
of the seminary and actively interested in its 
work up to the time of his death. At the com- 
mencement on May 16, the address will be given 
by the Rev. Dr. William L. McEwan, of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the board of trustees, who 
will speak on “The Life and Work of Francis 
Landey Patton.” 
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A portrait of the late Dr. Herbert Burnham 
Davis, founder and first principal of the Frick 
Training School at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
given by the Alumnae Association, was recently 
unveiled at the school. 


MeEMmoRIAL exercises for Arthur C. Boyden, 
formerly president of the Bridgewater Teachers 
College, were held at the recent meeting of Mas- 
sachusetts school superintendents. Resolu- 
tions were presented by Dr. Payson Smith, 
State Commissioner of Education. The speak- 
ers were Frank W. Wright, of the State De- 
partment of Education, and Superintendent 
Seully, of Brockton. 


Dr. Feutix Apier, professor of social and 
political ethics at Columbia University, founder 
and senior leader of the Society for Ethical 
Culture, which he founded in 1876, died on 
April 24, at the age of eighty-two years. 


Dr. Frank C. Burton, president emeritus of 
Morehead State Teachers College, died on April 
24, at the age of sixty-nine years. Morehead, 
Kentucky, State Teachers College was founded 
by Dr. Button in 1887. He served as its head 
for twenty-four years, retiring in 1911, when 
he was named president emeritus. 


A REQUEST, signed by Professors John Dewey, 
George S. Counts, George D. Strayer and Jesse 
H. Newlon, of Columbia University, has been 
made to the National Education Association to 
change the place of its annual convention, sched- 
uled to be held in Chicago in July. The request 
was sent to J. W. Crabtree, executive secretary. 
It reads: “Civie leaders there have not failed 
to come to the aid of their banks,” they said. 
“It is high time they showed equal concern for 
Chicago children and teachers. We request that 
the executive committee get in touch at once 
with the officials of the Century of Progress and 
ask them to take immediate action that will lead 
to the removal of this injustice. We request 
the committee to tell those officials the members 
of the association will not hold this convention 
in Chicago unless the outrageous injustice is 
ended.” It is reported that there is a movement 
to hold the meeting in Cleveland. 


JosEPH Rosier, president of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, has issued the following 
manifesto to the teachers and citizens of Amer- 
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ica: “The gravity of conditions throughout the 
country to-day calls for unprecedented coopera- 
tion. This is no time for partisanship, for 
weeping over past mistakes, for quibbling over 
details, for divided counsels, or for delay. The 
needs of the people and the necessities of the 
national life demand far-sighted, confident, 
courageous, constructive and unhampered lead- 
ership. In order to prevent a further collapse 
in finance, industry and education, I wish to 
urge upon the teachers of the nation and upon 
citizens everywhere united and whole-hearted 
support of the President of the United States in 
his efforts to put into immediate operation plans 
and policies which give promise of bringing a 
new day in the national life.” 


More than one thousand teachers from all 
parts of the United States, according to The 
Kadelpian Review, are expected to attend the 
annual convention of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, which will meet in Denver from 
June 27 to July 1. The five-day program will 
be headed by educators of national and inter- 
national prominence. Among those expected are 
Julia Wade Abbott, president of the association, 
and member of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection; Josephine C. 
Foster, of Minneapolis, vice-president; Patty 
Smith Hill, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Marjorie Hardy, author of text-books on 
children’s reading; Mary Dabney Davis, Bureau 
of Edueation, Washington, D. C.; Rowna Han- 
son, editor of Childhood Education; Lois Hay- 
den Meek; Arnold Gesell, director of clinie of 
child development at Yale University; Mary 
Bell Fowler, of Cornell University; Helen M. 
Reynolds, director of kindergarten and primary 
grades, Seattle Public Schools. Helen R. Gum- 
lick, supervisor of kindergarten and primary 
grades, Denver Public Schools, is general chair- 
man of the convention, and Edwina Fallis, kin- 
dergarten teacher at Lincoln School, is local 
chairman. 


Srx regional conferences under the auspices 
of the California Society of Secondary Eduea- 
tion will be held at the summer sessions of col- 
leges and universities this summer, as follows: 
College of the Pacific, July 14 and 15, George 
C. Jensen, director; Claremont Colleges, June 
29 and 30, Dean Aubrey A. Douglass, director; 
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University of Southern California, July 10 to 
14, Dean Lester B. Rogers, director; University 
of California at Los Angeles, July 17 and 18, 
Arthur Gould, director; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, July 6 and 7, Wm. F. Ewing, 
director, and Stanford University, August 4 and 
5, Arnold C. Argo, director. 

PROFESSOR WALTER BarNES, of New York 
University, president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, has announeed the forma- 
tion of a Publie Relations Committee, with Hol- 
land D. Roberts, of the Harrison High School, 
Harrison, New York, as chairman, and Eleanor 
Boykin, 246 Waverly Place, New York City, as 
secretary. This committee will have charge of 
the publications of the council, will direct its 
publicity and information service, and, in addi- 
tion, will be responsible for the establishment of 
interlocking professional relationships with 
other educational organizations for the develop- 
ment of joint interests. Mr. Roberts will wel- 
come correspondence from officers and chairmen 
of program committees of educational associa- 
tions who are interested in the furtherance of 
mutual aims in the teaching profession. The 
committee is prepared, also, to supply speakers 
on methods, experiments and researches in the 
teaching of English for educational conventions, 


conferences and regional meetings. 
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THE selective process for admission, in opera- 
tion at Dartmouth College since 1921, which is 
founded on evidence of character, scholarship, 
personality and extra-curricular leadership, has 
been so increasingly successful that the board of 
trustees, on recommendation of the faculty, has 
recently voted that beginning with the class en- 
tering in 1934 the only requisites for admission 
to Dartmouth will be that the candidate has 
measured up to the requirements of the selective 
process, and that his secondary-school course, 
both in accomplishment and content, has fitted 
him for the curriculum in operation at Dart- 
mouth. It is said that for many years Dart- 
mouth has doubted the validity of any specitic 
set of entrance units as being either necessary 
or sufficient to demonstrate an effective prepara- 
tion for entrance to the curriculum in operation 
in the college. On the other. hand, it has been 
found that if the grade of general scholastic 
accomplishment in secondary school has been 
high, any one of many combinations of secon- 
dary school curricula furnish satisfactory prepa- 
ration for admission to Dartmouth. In the fu- 
ture Dartmouth will re-emphasize the impor- 
tanee of accomplishment as compared with 
accumulation, and will consider applicants of 
promise from all secondary schools throughout 


the country. 


DISCUSSION 


SHOULD WE HIDE? 

A QUESTION is hotly debated just now as to 
whether a teacher should hold up his candle to 
illuminate the classroom, or whether he should 
hide it under the basket. The doubt 
exists only for these whose candle sputters, for 
the problem solves itself in the mind of any 

zause of which he 
I shall not expound 


waste 


one who sees clearly the 
would be a protagonist. 

here the cause itself, for a program of our 
open conspiracy is already outlined in at least 
one book. For instance, “A New Deal,” by 
Stuart Chase, defines a “third road’: peaceable 
and drastie revision of the economic system. 
My job is to make it clear why the question of 
promulgating or concealing our convictions in 
the classroom is no longer a question when we 


know what our convictions are. 
The country is in trouble. 
a democracy, the solution depends on the under- 


Insofar as we have 


standing and action of every citizen. We teach- 
ers who claim leadership believe that we e¢an 
not find the best way out simply by muddling 
through, but only by intelligent direction. We 
see the goal, and toward it we can enumerate 
point by point our experimental program. How 
san we make the people see it and want it with 
us? 

We know that people learn not at all by ex- 
hortation, but by the experience of trouble and 
of need. Most of us already feel the nation’s 
trouble and need, and all of us must be made to 
feel individual responsibility for it. 

Perhaps only a few can define that 
clearly; perhaps only a few ean visualize the 
way out; and I say it is the duty of us who ean 
to hold up the hght of our own intelligent 
opinion, along with other opinions, and allow 
Most of us 
com- 


need 


whichever will to shine brightest. 


agree that teachers should lead their 
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munities in the moulding of opinion. But some 
say that they should be neutral in the classroom, 
confining their activity in moulding opinion to 
their extra-professional lives as citizens. Now 
if teachers are going to be teachers only outside 
the school, then what in the world are schools 
for? Are children unconcerned with what goes 
on outside? Neutrality in the classroom on 
crucial issues would mean that our teaching job 
is a meal ticket and nothing more. 

It is not my purpose to discredit people who 
accept teaching jobs to earn their daily bread. 
Nor do I blame those who choose discretion 
rather than virtue, but I do eall it hypoerisy if 
they confuse the two. My appeal is to those 
teachers who think they can afford the luxury 
of integrity to make their position mean some- 
thing more than bread and butter. 

To forestall misunderstanding, let me affirm 
in unequivocal terms my belief that we can not 
afford for an instant to modify our professional 
integrity. We must be at all times scientific, 
which means to be skeptical. We must present 
We must offer all points of 
We must never stifle 


all the evidence. 
view, including our own. 
thought, and we must never impose as fact what 
is merely our belief. In a word, we must cling 
to the old magnificent ideal of a teacher as an 
impartial searcher after truth, and expounder 
of nothing but the truth, and the whole truth. 

And now, mirabile dictu, this very conception 
of our professional integrity is the mainspring 
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of social action. For we crusaders are what we 
are and believe as we do, for the simple reason 
that to our minds the facts when clearly pre- 
sented speak for themselves. We believe in a 
universe governed by law, and we see the march 
of events in terms of causes and effects, and we 
plan and act with an awareness of reasons and 
consequences. When the naked facts admit of 
only one interpretation, I say that if we are 
men and women, and not slaves, then they de- 
mand that interpretation. What I advocate is 
a propaganda of the naked facets. 

To people wholly in ignorance, or completely 
wrapped up in honest doubt, I do not speak. 
But to us who been freed and _ not 
paralyzed by knowledge, to us who think we 
can see some light ahead, I say that if our jobs 
as teachers mean anything more than a meal 
ticket, then they impel us to impart our vision 
in the classroom. 

There is no point in presenting a mass of 
facts if we try to hide their significance for 
actual living. One interpretation has already 
been tacitly given to the next generation by 
custom and tradition. It is for us to free ehil- 
dren from the dead hand of superseded tradi- 
tion. It is for us not only to present all the 
facts, but also to offer our own interpretation of 
them. 


have 


Haven Hupeparp 
THE HILL ScHoou 
PoTTsTOWN, PA. 


REPORTS 


THE POLICIES OF THE INDIAN 
BUREAU 


In taking office as commissioner of Indian 
affairs Mr. John Collier has stated his policy 
as follows: 


I conceive that our task is to bring about liberty 
and positive opportunity for the Indians within an 
undiminished responsibility by the United States 
for their welfare. 

The years ahead are going to be peculiarly diffi- 
eult. The conditions which will create difficulty 
ean also, I believe, be made favorable to needed 
reorganizations and to the emancipation and social 
betterment of the Indians. 

The Indian Bureau must contribute its share to 


the economies demanded by the national emer- 
gency. Can this be accomplished without diminish- 
ing the benefits to the Indians? I believe that 
the answer is yes. In fact, these benefits must be 
increased. The Indians are still an under-privi- 
leged group. Their poverty is great; their disease 
and death rate is still excessive; their educational 
opportunities are still insufficient; their civil rights 
are as yet shadowy. 

At the present time, when large reorganizations 
of the Federal Executive departments are being 
undertaken, it should be easier than it has been in 
the past to bring to the help of the Indians many 
Government services which are meeting the needs 
of the general public. I refer, for example, to 
the health services of the Federal Government out- 
side the Indian Bureau, the general reclamation 
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and forestry services, the agricultural organization 
services which are available to the states and coun- 
ties, and the rural-credit facilities which are being 
maintained and expanded at the present time. 

The social, educational and health services of 
the states and counties can be made available to 
the Indians, supplementing the Federal services, 
through contracts between the Federal Government 
and the states, while preserving intact the guar- 
dianship which the United States owes to the 
Indians. 

In the long run, the Indians must be their own 
savers and their own helpers. Every branch of the 
Indian Service should be controlled by this prin- 
ciple. It means individual self-help and group 
self-help. It means decreasing the paternalism of 
the Government and extending civil rights and the 
facilities of modern business enterprise to the 
Indians. It means that those Indians whose cul- 
ture, civic tradition and inherited institutions are 
still strong and virile, should be encouraged and 
helped to develop their life in their own patterns, 
not as segregated minorities but as noble elements 
in our common life. 

At the same time, the individual Indian is en- 
titled to every opportunity which the nation offers 
to any citizen. This means that he is entitled to 
the fullest educational privileges, not in seques- 
trated institutions but in the schools and colleges 


which serve us all. 
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I strongly believe that the responsibility of the 
United States, as guardian of the Indians, ought 
to be continued. Federal responsibility for the 
propertyless or so-called non-ward Indians should 
be reasserted. Within the continuing guardian- 
ship, it is possible to establish a framework of 
Indian rights and responsibilities, and of Indian 
self-help. Administrative reorganizations, and new 
legislation, will be required to this end. 

The constitutional guarantees, with all that they 
imply, can be made a reality for the Indians with- 
out any curtailment of the Federal responsibility 
for Indian welfare. The method which has come 
to be known as ‘‘indirect administration,’’ which 
in old times succeeded with the Cherokee Tribe 
and with the Pueblos, and which is now succeeding 
among dependent peoples as widely distributed as 
Asia, Africa, Canada and Mexico, can be made 
effective in our Government’s Indian work. 

The Indian task of the years ahead is a task of 
cooperation between the Government’s officers and 
the Indians of every tribe, and the many welfare 
associations serving the Indian cause. The atti- 
tude of Congress in Indian matters has been in- 
creasingly generous and just across recent years. 
But the paramount responsibility is with the 
Indians themselves. Within the limits of a pro- 
tecting guardianship, the power should be theirs. 
The race to be run is their race. I shall try to be 
useful to them. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

THE summer of 1933 will see Chicago the 
evaluation center of the world. Nature’s boun- 
ties from every clime and man’s handiwork in 
every occupation will be displayed for inspec- 
tion and approval at the Century of Progress 
Exposition. 

President Rosier has chosen for the theme of 
the seventy-first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association which will as- 
semble in Chicago, from July 1 to 7, “The Eval- 
uation of American Education.” He is asking 
not only educators but laymen known nationally 
as interpreters of national life to assist in esti- 
mating the value of the various services of the 
American schools. Among these laymen are: 
Governor Paul V. MeNutt, Indiana; Louis John- 
of the American 


national commander 


son, 





Legion, and Clarence Martin, president, Amer- 
ican Bar Association. Educational leaders who 
will appear on the programs are: President 
Glenn Frank, University of Wisconsin; Francis 
G. Blair, state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, Illinois; Florence Hale, editor of Grade 
Teacher; Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago; Paul C. Stetson, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence; President Robert M. 
Hutchins, University of Chicago, and H. L. 
Donovan, State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education, appointed by the National Eduea- 
tion Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence, will outline the continued steps in 
the program initiated at the Minneapolis con- 
vention in February. This board of strategy, 
officially representing the teachers and school 
officials of the United States, has been busily at 
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work since that time strengthening the lines of 
defense for the schools. They have extended 
their efforts through a board of consultants— 
four hundred and fifty educational and lay lead- 
ers—representing every geographical section of 
the United States. 

Beginning on April 12 and 
through the month of May, prominent Amer- 
ican leaders represent the joint commission in a 
series of radio programs, informing the public 
about the crisis in the schools and suggesting 
means whereby the ideal of free and universal 
education may be preserved for American chil- 


continuing 


dren. 

The list of speakers on this program ineludes 
such names as Bainbridge Colby, formerly Sece- 
retary of State; Bruce Bliven, editor The New 
Republic; Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes; A. Lincoln Filene, Boston merchant; 
Stuart Chase, economist; Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, Kansas; Felix Frankfurter, professor, 
Harvard Law School; Glenn Frank, president, 
University of Wisconsin; John H. Finley, The 
New York Times; George Gordon Battle, attor- 
ney, New York; Aaron Sapiro, attorney, New 
York, and Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, member 
of the Board of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The Board of Consultants will appear in a 
body before a general meeting of the conven- 
tion and will hold an executive session to make 
plans for continuing work throughout the com- 
ing year. At a mass meeting Monday evening 
in Medinah Temple, the joint commission will 
make its report to the delegates of the represen- 
tative assembly, to convention visitors and to 
the publie. 

The extra-convention activities in Chicago 
will be especially appealing to teachers. Head- 
quarters will be located in the Stevens Hotel, 
from the Tower Ballroom of which hotel guests 
have a birdseye view of the Century of Progress 
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Exposition. Some of those who have been edu- 
cators a long time may recall that the educators 
met in Chicago in 1893 when the Columbian Ex- 
position was attracting visitors from every part 
of the world. In the Century of Progress, Chi- 
cago expects the famous precedent of 1893 to be 
outdone. 

A short walk across the famous Civie Center 
of Chicago, past the beautiful Buckingham 
Fountain, Adler Planetarium and the Field Mu- 
seum, will take the convention delegate to the 
exposition gates. The great universities and 
colleges, art institutes and conservatories of Chi- 
cago appeal to many who will remain in the city 
to take advantage of these educational oppor- 
tunities after the convention is over. 

Physical arrangements for the Chicago meet- 
ing represent a high peak in the attainment of 
comfort, economy and convenience for conven- 
tioners. Practically all of the meetings will be 
held within an area of three blocks from the 
Stevens Hotel. The spacious lobby of the 
Stevens, its battery of fourteen elevators, its 
ballrooms, libraries, miniature golf course, roof 
garden, theater and eating places, adapted to 
every taste and pocketbook, will be available at 
all times for the use of those who attend the 
convention. 

Convention exhibits will be displayed in the 
palatial exhibition hall of the hotel itself. Vis- 
itors may check their wraps and pareels in their 
own rooms while inspecting the beautiful booths 
which will comprise this exhibit. Railroad fares 
have reached a new low even more advantageous 
than the usual convention rate, in honor of the 
Century of Progress Exposition. Information 
is available at every railroad office. Economi- 
eally and profitably the teachers of America 
may join the effort to preserve the schools in 
which the Chicago convention will play an im- 


portant part. BELMONT FARLEY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


GRADE PLACEMENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE SUBJECT-MATTER 
GRADE placement of subject-matter is an out- 
standing problem in science teaching. This 
article gives objective data from tests of high 
validity and reliability for one teaching unit. 
The unit title was, “Electric Lighting Systems.” 


The unit was used experimentally in 53 classes 
in physies in 34 schools with 1,326 pupils. 

For these comparisons, 118 eleventh-grade 
pupils were matched by an equal number of 
twelfth-grade pupils, the members of each 
matched pair being taken from the same school. 
Achievement scores on preliminary and final 
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tests, and the gains from preliminary to final 
for each of the former group were compared 
with those of a companion in the latter group 
who was one year older. Age-grade status of 
a pupil is a rough indication of his intelligence. 
Therefore, matching an eleventh-grade pupil 
with a twelfth-grade pupil one year older is a 
rough means of equating groups in intelligence. 
The scores of the groups will, therefore, be 
approximately independent of possible differ- 
ences in intelligence between the groups. Pos- 
sible superiority of the seores of twelfth-grade 
pupils will depend primarily then on (1) pos- 
sibly more extensive learning experiences, and 
(2) greater maturity indicated by 12th-grade 
rather than 1lth-grade status. Table I presents 
the data. 
TABLE I 
COMPARISONS OF MATCHED ELEVENTH 
TWELFTH-GRADE GROUPS IN HIGH 
ScHooL PHySsIcs 


AND 








11th- 








Grade Bsa Differ- Critical 
mean mean — ae 
Pre-test 27.70 += 26.90 + Be 47 
1.28* 1.18 1,72t 
Final test (550 Gioa=: 20a 2] ak 
1.74 7 1.70 
Gains A730 5O6a=- 285s Tit 
1.66 1.67 1.67 





* Standard error. 

t Standard error, correlated scores. 

The differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant, though there is a slight tendency notice- 
able for higher final scores and gains by the 
twelfth-grade group. On the whole, for this 
instructional unit, there seems little difference 
whether it is offered to eleventh- or twelfth-grade 
In neither grade-group is there a per- 


pupils. 
As the tests were designed as mini- 


fect score. 
mum essential tests, better records might reason- 
ably have been expected, although data have 
been presented elsewhere’ to show that these 
records are considerably higher than those 
usually secured for this type of subject-matter 
in the average high school. The score 77.55 is 


1A, W. Hurd, ‘‘Cooperative Experimentation in 
Materials and Methods in Physics.’’ Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, 1933. 
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but 69.9 per cent. of the highest possible score. 
Moreover, an examination of the score distribu- 
tions for the final test shows that but seven 
pupils of the 236 achieved a score above 95 per 
cent. If the minimum essentials were wisely 
chosen, and the score may be taken as a measure 
of difficulty, it would seem impracticable to offer 
the unit at a lower grade level. There are 
elements within the unit, however, which offer 
little intrinsie difficulty and which might be 
understood by pupils in grades below the 
eleventh or twelfth. Of course, most college 
courses include some material not intrinsically 
difficult. Indeed, it is probable that some pres- 
ent secondary school courses in science or 
mathematics require a higher degree of mental 
ability than some of the ecoliege courses in his- 
tory, economics or literature, for example. 
There is too a question as to whether all ad- 
vanced courses should consist entirely of more 
difficult subject-matter. Certainly we have no 
ground for asserting that all college courses 
offered in a given year are of the same intrinsic 
difficulty. On the other hand, it is more easy 
to believe that, by due diligence in selection, a 
college student may choose a series of courses 
which will not require a high degree of general 
mental ability. Indeed, some college courses 
are difficult only because they are so voluminous 
Volume is obviously not the 
These data 


in requirement. 
same thing as intrinsic difficulty. 
do not, therefore, settle the problem of grade 
placement of subject-matter. They but focus 
attention upon it. 
A. W. Hurp 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


ESPENSHADE, A. Howry and THEODORE J. GATEs. 


Essentials of English Composition. Pp. 540. 
Heath. $2.00. 
LAcKEy, EArt E. Introductory Geography for 


Teachers-College Students. Pp. viii+124. Au- 
thor, University of Nebraska. 
HALL, Frep S., Editor. Social Work Year Book, 
1933. Pp. 680. Russell Sage Foundation. $4.00. 
Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. From the 
Text of W. W. Skeat. Vol. II. Pp. 395. Ox- 
ford University Press. $.80. 
REEVES, FLoyp W., W. E. PEIK and Joun D. Rws- 
SELL. Instructional Problems in the University. 
2 Vol. IV of the University of Chi- 


Pp. xxi+ 245. 
cago Survey. Set of twelve volumes $30.00. 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924- 


COMMENTS ON SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


BUSINESS AS SAVIOUR 

Makers of books believe you school men are 
ov should be interested in the revolution Walter 
Lippmann says a new race of pioneers must 
accomplish. The works on present faults and 
future needs continue to arrive in greater num- 
bers than the texts for teaching the old reliables. 

“A change is required at this turning point 
in history as radical as that which Jesus de- 
manded of the Jews,” is the text from which 
William Kix Miller’ preaches that the states- 
man-politicians can not set us right; their fun- 
With their tariffs and 
preferred-nation ideas they are sapping the life 
blood of prosperity. The scientists and tech- 
nocrats have shown no vision. They have given 


damentals are wrong. 


us wonderful paint brushes and marvelous pig- 
ments but we are not being taught how to paint. 
The reformer’s attacks on capitalism get us 
nowhere. Every period that has seen progress 
has been a time of expanding trade and sturdy 
‘apitalism. In restoring this the business man 
must lead. He can create a world-struecture to 
furnish adequate food, clothing, shelter and eul- 
tural advantages for the world’s inhabitants. 

The tariff and other restrictions on business 
brought by polities are driving to its death the 
automatie world trade which has grown, with 
only minor checks, since the prolonged depres- 
sion of the dark ages. It is the obligation of 
the American business men to recognize the 
appalling reversal of affairs and to restore the 
natural flow of world trade. 

Capitalism has been debauched for get-rich- 
quick spoils. So-called intellectuals in univer- 
sities, pulpits and the press wildly preach a new 
order. But the business men still control the 
game and hold the trump eards. 

These assertions, selected from the three hun- 
dred twenty pages of the Kix Miller book, give 
you an idea of the run of it, leading up to a 
definite organization of a World-Commerce 
Foundation. 

1 William Kix Miller, ‘‘Can Business Build a 


Great Age?’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 320 pp. $2.50. 


MORE MACHINES, MORE LIFE 

AGAIN addressing himself to the absurdities 
of the present plight, Harper Leech, newspaper 
and magazine writer on economie subjects, ob- 
server of industry and polities during extended 
residence West, South and in Washington, ap- 
peals to the every-day citizen for a drastie 
readjustment of economies so as to fit a changed 
world.? Coal, the power gained from it, has 
made a new world which is in trouble from 
thinking in terms of previous production de- 
pendent on human muscle. The earning power 
of a workman in this country, using this fossil- 
fuel energy makes him worth, on the average, 
$45,000 for a thirty-year working term. In 
China, where men have as good muscle and 
brains and no machine-work, $50 is an aceept- 
able settlement for a workman killed. Without 
coal and steam, little more than a bare sub- 
sistence was possible for a workman’s family. 
Malthus saw no hope for it. 

Leech develops this theme broadly and in a 
way bound to interest. He estimates the world 
gains that have come from the greed of eapital- 
ists and their wars for control of markets. He 
raps the engineers, economists and tariff tink- 
ers. The literary man from Carlyle to Sinclair 
Lewis has shot a running fire of criticism at 
the business man. So has the clergyman and 
college professor. They are wide of the mark. 
It is the business man, using the new technology 
of coal, steam and electricity, who will bring 
a rebirth of national well-being, save the cities 
from their waste of congestion, rely less on 
international trade, raise the standard of liv- 
ing, resolve complexities, and lift the mass of 
mankind from the slavery of the drudge. 


A DAWN LIKE THUNDER 
LaRGE areas of the world have been taught to 
glorify war and to despise revolution. This 
begins Herbert Adolphus Miller’s introduction 
2Harper Leech, ‘‘The Paradox of Plenty.’’ 


Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 203 pp. $2.50. 
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to world sociology. Revolution is pictured as 
the wicked work of traitors. But the overthrow 
of the feudal system, the supremacy of science, 
the abolition of Negro slavery, the advent of the 
steamship, the railroad, votes for women are 
revolutions. A long economic erisis or a series 
of injustices may arouse such intense feeling 
that revolution will be precipitated regardless 
of consequences. There are many who believe 
the world on the brink of such a change to-day. 

Dr. Miller treats of contemporary national- 
ism, races, western civilization, the east, Russia 
as a challenge, Japan, Korea, China, the 
Philippines, the East Indies, India and Gandhi, 
Africa, Arabs, Jews and Turks. 

To-morrow’s dawn is coming up like thunder 
in the awakening of whole continents. The 
breakdown of capitalism is but a flash of light- 
ning in comparison. Adventure in economic 
enterprise belongs to the time when people are 
strangers. Now it will explore deeper spiritual 
depths. We are at the coming of a difficult new 
day. We must change our habits and accept 
new ideas. But we have an aggregate of knowl- 
edge and wisdom such as men never had from 
the beginning of time. 

This Miller, world-traveler, sociologist, Car- 
negie-Foundation student of Americanization, 
director of the Mid-European Union, is the one 
whose students in Ohio State University be- 
lieved could wreck a football game should he 
announce his lecture to be held at the same 
This is the Miller whom powers that be 


time. 
tried to gag. “I can not be made out an advo- 
cate,” he says. Sociology must follow the 


It must describe human 
processes as they are. No doubt that is true, 
but it does not keep out of Miller’s brilliant 
book a sturdy virility and a unique intensity 


of interest. 


AMERICA GROWING SOFT 
WE seem to be in a kind of softie era, notes 
the junior Henry Cabot Lodge. We seem to 
be headed nowhere. We have a general sense 
of error and a wish not to make our recent mis- 
We may wonder whether we have 


method of science. 


takes again. 


3 Herbert Adolphus Miller, ‘‘ Beginning of To- 
morrow.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
309 pp. $3.00. 

4 Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., ‘‘The Cult of Weak- 
ness.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


pp. $1.50. 
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not developed a cult of weakness that has us 
permanently in its grip, a cult the more danger- 
ous beeause it is unconscious. Those who have 
come to take the American dream for granted 
are frittering away their energies. 

Much of Mr. Lodge’s discussions present the 
arguments for a better navy. 

Our eminent intellectuals are pacifists. They 
conceive of a navy as like a fire department 
waiting to put out a fire, sometimes in idleness. 
Some think the department is the cause of a 
fire starting. Not so, says our author, the navy 
is a police force the existence of which pre- 
Our intellectuals are unwilling to 
know ourselves as we are. We lack foresight. 
Our intellectuals are not nationals. It is dit- 
ferent abroad. As you read Mr. Lodge he 
provokes your thinking. H. G. Wells, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, several sup- 
pressed Italians and certain international- 
minded Frenchmen come to mind in contrast 
to the Lodge assertion. But that does not im- 
pair the argument. 

Preparedness and nationalism, he says, have 
gone to sleep. Books in favor of disarmament 
and entrance into foreign complications are 


vents crime. 


plentiful. Beard and writers like him put vigi- 
lance to sleep. The Federal Council of 
Churches, the Carnegie and the Bok Founda- 


tions, the Williamstown Institute and other well- 
endowed organizations are propagating ideas 
of the pacifist school. An intensity of the 
present blurs the prospective. Are we chang- 
ing from a nation to a state of mind? Beware 
of James Truslow Adams and Walter Lipp- 
mann! 

These ideas Mr. Lodge reasons calmly in 
chapters on “The Peace Fight,” “Rattling,” “The 
Olive Branch,” “Dependent America” and “The 
Mirror of War and Peace.” 


AN OUTGROWN CONSTITUTION 
Ir you are of that tribe of schoolmasters 
whom William Kilpatrick, teacher of teachers, 
calls vaccinators of the children against think- 
ing you will get ungentle jolts by reading a 
plain-spoken history and analysis of the United 
States Constitution done by William Wallace.° 
Taught by bitter experience under a wooden- 
5 William Kay Wallace, ‘‘Our Obsolete Consti- 


tution.’? The John Day Company, New York. 
226 pp. $2.00. 
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headed king that government is a tyranny, our 
fathers devised a plan to check and fetter their 
publie servants. Our Constitution was framed 
by men in doubt and fear. The freedom con- 
ceived by our founders has been achieved. We 
need a new declaration of independence from 
the economie tyranny that bedevils us. The 
politics handed down to us by our Constitution 
have become empty formulas. The natural 
rights of the individual are not the pressing 
needs of now. In an industrial society it is 
groups, not individuals that matter. 

A new Constitution will not be so much con- 
cerned as the old fearful one is with what gov- 
ernment may not do. It must outline what is to 
be done in the light of present facts. 

As war is a survival of the pre-industrial 
society, under a new Constitution it must be 
branded as a crime. 

Just as in 1787 the differences between 
thirteen political groups required a constitution 
of union, so now the industrial groups require 
uniting. 

A constitution to fit present needs must 
guarantee the right to the full fruits of one’s 
labor, the right to economie security, the right 
to education, the right to leisure. 

Author Wallace sketches the sort of constitu- 
tion he deems fitted for the new civilization 
providing for a planned national economy. 

There is nothing abstract, obscure, or falter- 
ing in this treatise. The idea of sacredness is 
as absent from the author’s concept of the 
fundamental law as it was from the minds of 
the men who framed it. No red revolution could 
get the change desired. It will be born of 
science and common sense. Only by a new 
constitution can government waste be stopped 
and social stability be attained. 


THE RIDDLE OF ECONOMICS 

ONLY two statesmen, insists Elisha Garrison, 
ever fully understood that all political and 
economic questions depend for their solution on 
a sound handling of the money question. Those 
two were Aristotle and Alexander Hamilton. 

Colonel Garrison, expert accountant, long a 
contributor to the literature of polities, finance 
and labor questions, writes in simple style, 
avoiding unfamiliar words. He here treats of 

6 Elisha E. Garrison, ‘‘The Riddle of Eeconom- 


ies.’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 329 
pp. $2.50. 
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good and bad money, credit, wealth, socialism, 
distribution, unemployment and other current 
topics. 

Human system must not aim primarily at 
the correction of evils. It must find funda- 
mental laws that govern the relationships with 
which we are attempting to deal. The Colonel 
offers what he considers such laws. 

Karl Marx was stupid and unfair. He at- 
tributed the political faults of government to a 
capitalistic system which he was incapable of 
understanding. Many of the Socialistie noise- 
makers are merely confused thinkers, dilettante 
minds, “Pinks.” The Marxists have impreg- 
nated mankind, Russia in particular, with 
fanaticism. 

The word, capital, and its derivatives have 
been used by doctrinaires as terms of reproach. 
They imply that a capitalist system excludes 
justice. But the helplessness of capital without 
labor, of labor without capital, and of both 
with sound governmental regulation and sup- 
port through the creation of efficient fluidiza- 
tion are coming to be so generally understood 
as to render self-seeking agitators and their 
propaganda ridiculous in the eyes of all men. 
America has attained the highest living stand- 
ards anywhere. It has done this with the freest 
play of private capitalism. Greater honesty is 
to be found in human relations when private 
business controls than when government does. 

Schools must teach an economies resting on 
a correct understanding of money. 

Unemployment removal requires sounder 
judgment, greater balance, and more self-control 
than the people, composed of average men, 
possess. All forms of unemployment insurance, 
doles and charity, except under extraordinary 
conditions, tend to aggravate the causes of un- 
employment. There is no standpoint from 
which unemployment insurance is good. 

One of the best deterrents to speculation 
would be through teaching in colleges, teacher- 
training institutions, high and _ elementary 
schools, so that the fundamental principles 
should be known. Elementary text-books in 
economies should be studied by all junior and 
senior high-school pupils. 

These extracts will give you a line on Colonel 
Garrison’s doctrine as he discusses economic 
eyeles, supply and demand, prices, wages, 
profits, the farm problem, taxes, tariffs, war, 
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international debts, government, polities, and 
the human equation. 


SOCIOLOGY FOR YOUNGSTERS 
CONSIDERING the long vacation high schools 
have had from other than glorification of all 
violent a 
emphasis on the failures of our society is feared 


our institutions, too change to 
by all the social science speakers I hear at edu- 
cational meetings. The Wallises’ will offend no 
hundred per cent. Americans by their approach 
to present disorders. Their very handsome book 
for high-school classes in sociology glorifies the 
steps of progress the American people have 
What these trends need to reach further 
Mostly informative and using 
familiar to 


made. 
is emphasized. 
for illustration the 
youth, the book wil! be easy teaching. 
ering the wide neglect of the subject in teacher- 
training courses this quality of the text should 
make the book an immediate favorite. Refer- 
ences to American history as currently studied, 
vocabulary lists, collateral readings, problems, 
themes for discussion, new pictures, and a con- 


experiences 
Consid- 


tinuous provision for motivating the study are 
well worked out. 

No encomium is pronounced upon the Ameri- 
can political system. “The rank and file of the 
parties is composed of those who hold their 
political beliefs because their fathers did. Few 
eould tell the difference between the doctrines 
of the Republicans and those of the Democrats. 
Most of 
the major demands of minor parties are ulti- 


Third parties are a useful education. 


mately enacted.” 

These authors have made a book interesting 
and comprehensible to eighth-grade classes and 
mature enough to hold the attention of high- 
school seniors. 


FRANKER HISTORY 

OBSERVING that conservative publishers are 
issuing books on educational procedure wherein 
the author remonstrates with the school manager 
for continued neglect of teaching children the 
serious defects of our dear old government, you 
have conjectured that pretty soon books for the 
pupils themselves would be coming along stress- 
ing unpleasant truths. 

Here they are. 

Two by widely separated authors each of 


7Grace Allen Wallis, Wilson D. Wallis, ‘‘Our 
Social World.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
378 pp. 


York, $1.60. 
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whom has hit upon the same title as the other. 

Captain Bergengren, Boston banking expert, 
writes his U. S. History for grown-ups and 
high-school pupils. It is a forthright survey 
of political and economic happenings in this 
country and an insistence upon examining Amer- 
ican traits and institutions with reference to 
their suitability in this present. His discussion 
of greed as a national trait, its continued growth 
and inevitable result is substantiated by facts 
and figures. To teach young Americans that 
they have equality of opportunity is low-down 
hypocrisy. Only a redistribution of wealth and 
legal preventives of the accumulation of so 
much in the hands of so few will suffice. The 
debauching of society by motion pictures, the 
people’s loss of power of governing, their pres- 
ent blindness to swindling doctrine propagated 
by militarists, these and most of the present 
troublesome ideas are discussed. 


TRUTH FOR CHILDREN 


THE other book of the same name is a school 
history suitable for top grades in the grammar 
schools and for any class in the high schools. 
Leo Huberman, teacher in the New York City 
and Country School writes it. He does with 
brilliant success the task of a history that gives 
the wars and other national events of former 
days a tie-up with the pressing problems of 
present days. My neighbor, Louis Hacker, told 
me I must tell you about this book® as Huber- 
man has pitched out of the window all the 
lying solemnities with which our school children 
to-day are being tricked. You will agree with 
me that the author will hold the attention of 
any normal child from twelve years up. This 
is a lucid account of conditions of which my 
neighbors’ boys and girls in high school know 
nothing. How this generation, unless they are 
informed upon the problems Mr. Huberman 
presents in such lively fashion, is going to keep 
from sinking farther into the political-economic 
mire, gets no answer from any educator I inter- 
view. 

THOUGHT PANORAMA 
WITH a modesty of unusual charm, a manner 


of tempered speech, a use of words producing 
8 Roy H. Bergengren, ‘‘We, The People.’’ 
Stratford Company, Boston. 404 pp. $2.00. 
9Leo Huberman, ‘‘We, The People.’’ With 
pictures by Thomas Benton. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 375 pp. $3.50. 
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without ornament a beauty of discourse com- 
pact of fitness, harmony and proportion, Pro- 
fessor Whitehead paints a majestic panorama 
that brings out in clear detail the immanent im- 
portance of the souls of men.'° His last book 
is a brilliant comparison of present with ancient 
ideas. 

Barbarians drove civilization from inherited 
modes of order. Steam is doing that to us. 
But the fall of the Roman Empire occurred in 
a long age of despair. Steam and Democracy 
belong to the age of hope. The great classical 
civilization constituted a culmination of slavery. 
For a thousand years, to be civilized was to be 
a slave owner. This iniquity was fundamental. 
The Romans initiated no campaign for freedom. 

The final introduction of a reform does not 
necessarily prove the moral superiority of the 
reforming generation. The enactment of laws 
against adulteration was begun in a period when 
the vast majority of the business world adhered 
to the principle that it was the eustomer’s and 
not the seller’s obligation to see that the buyer 
was not cheated. 

A great idea is not something merely waiting 
for enough good men to earry it into practical 
effect. This is a childish view. An ideal in the 
background is promoting the growth of common 
custom strong enough to support the reform 
when it gets to work. 

There has always been a temptation to 
abandon the experience of this world as a lost 
eause. The shadows pass, says mystical re- 
ligion. But they also come back, whispers the 
experience of mankind. The religion will con- 
quer which ean render clear to popular under- 
standing some eternal greatness in the passage 
of temporal fact. 

I am picking up here and there observations 
let fall in the course of the narrator telling the 
story of the world’s philosophy. It is a history 
of the reigns of authority, force, persuasion, 
humanity, freedom, laws; science, speculation, 
reformations, truth, beauty, adventure, and 
peace. In it you meet the great masters of 
thought, from Thales to William James, hun- 
dreds of them. 

The adventure of mankind starts with the 
dream and reaps tragie beauty. At the heart 

10 Alfred North Whitehead, ‘‘Adventures of 


Ideas.’’ The Maemillan Company, New York. 
392 pp. $3.50. 
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of the nature of things there is always the 
dream of youth and the harvest of tragedy. 
There comes the union of zest with peace. In 
this way the world receives its persuasian 
toward such perfections as are possible for its 
diverse occasions. 


A MINORITY OF ONE 

From a St. Louis lawyer, son of the late 
Champ Clark, late speaker of the House of 
Representatives, comes a great biography." 
The author, forty-three years old, Bennett 
Champ Clark, parliamentarian of the House for 
four years, colonel of infantry, and assistant 
chief of staff in France, one of the founders of 
the American Legion, has an intimate knowledge 
of polities which enables him, as one in the 
know, to bring out with remarkable effect the 
significance of the services of that testy old 
fighter, John Quincey Adams. 

There have been fewer biographies of this 
Adams than of almost any great American. 
The last one is almost fifty years old. Most of 
them have been tinged with a New-England 
hue. This present work, by a middle-western 
Democrat, a devoted admirer and follower of 
Jefferson, out of sympathy with the insularity 
of the Adamses, is a remarkably vivid portrait. 
Clark paints all the repellent personal traits of 
his hero but details vividly the man’s rugged 
courage, unyielding tenacity, versatility of 
talents, disinterested patriotism and immense 
value to his country. The result is that author 
and reader come through holding that Quiney 
Adams is entitled to a place among the very 
great. 

It is a biography that enthralls and thrills. 
You are with Adams knowing Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin and the other great lights 
of the Revolution. He lived to serve with Jef- 
ferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln. With 
Adams you meet Lafayette, Czar Alexander, 
Napoleon, Talleyrand, Madame de Staél, the 
Duke of Wellington, Charles Dickens, and a 
great host of American and European celebri- 
ties. 

Colonel Clark makes a striking beginning: 
a young matron and her little son, a boy of 
eight, on the high ground near Bunker’s Hill, 

11 Bennett Champ Clark, ‘‘John Quincy 


Adams.’’ Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
437 pp. $3.75. 
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hearing with the other excited onlookers the 
thunder of guns in the battle for independence. 
These two are John Adams’s wife and their son 
John Quincy. The grip of the narrative never 
slackens through boyhood adventures, journeys 
with his father on diplomatic missions abroad, 
through J. Q. A.’s own fighting service as 
America’s envoy in Holland, in Russia, in En- 
gland, into the United States Senate and the 
presidency and then, till his death, as the un- 
conquerable old man eloquent of the House. 
This author has a style of such ease of move- 
ment as at no time to divert your attention to 
itself. Like a mirror of perfect make it is 
undetected until, curious to discover why you 
are held to such longer periods of reading than 
you usually allow yourself, you pry into the 
author’s manner. You find him a master of the 
paragraph, each one neatly fitted to its predeces- 
sor and coming to an end with enough of 
natural climax to make the piece felt as a well- 


conceived and finely executed design. His sen- 
tences are never long nor intricate. He ex- 


hibits no mannerisms. If I were a University 
of Missouri English teacher I would boast of 
this as the sort of workmanship our department 
turns out. If Author Clark is conscious of any 
method he has used in acquiring his mastery, 
the St. Louis high schools should wrest it from 
him and let the boys and girls have it as a 
pattern. 

But for a larger benefit, I would get my 
young pupil reading this life-story of slanders, 
duels, chilling interviews, disappointments, 
chagrins, fierce political encounters, indifference 
to popular acclaim, lonely adherence to a cause, 
sacrifice of self interest, repeated failures, iron 
tenacity, consideration of country above party, 
and exercise of the rare virtue of moral heroism. 

It is impossible to read the book without in- 
haling honesty and courage. It stiffens the 
spine, puts iron into the blood. 


WHITE-HOUSERS 

You may name the five greatest presidents of 
the United States and give reasons for your 
Dr. Moran! selects Washington, Lin- 

12Thomas Francis Moran, ‘‘American Presi- 
dents, their Individualities and their Contributions 
to American Progress.’’ New edition, revised and 
enlarged by Louis Martin Sears. Thomas Y. 
318 pp. $2.50. 


choice. 


Crowell Company, New York. 
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coln, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson. 
Not only these are appraised but each of the 
thirty-one, in order of their accession, are 
biographed and rated. 

Teachers used to make us learn these names 
in proper order. Without particulars or con- 
necting links this was a hard task and without 
insuring retention. You could remedy this de- 
fect by taking your cues from these engaging 
sketches. The author revives the criticisms and 
defenses of each executive. 

The great decline came after Jackson. Little 
Van was “too slick.” Tyler, lacking in leader- 
ship, ended unwept, unsung. Polk, the least 
conspicuous of all, had the curious distinction 
of being praised by the historian Bancroft as 
one of our greatest. Zachary Taylor was a 
bewildered child gazing at his surroundings, 
Pierce posed, a handsome, agreeable, undepend- 
able second-rater. Buchanan meant well, 
feebly. Grant, trustful of bad company, per- 
mitted corruption to reach high-water mark. 
Hayes, “His Honesty, the President,” will grow 
in reputation as Americans come to face real 
values. Garfield’s opinions changed so often 
he should have dated them. Arthur, called a 
pothouse politician, fooled expectations and put 


honor and dignity into polities. Cleveland 
typified uncompromising patriotism. Benjamin 


Harrison was our solidest campaign speaker and 
is more admired now than when he lived. Mod- 
est and moderate McKinley followed rather than 
led. Theodore, the tireless, was the most re- 
freshing. Taft trifled with the tariff but won, 
afterward, esteem he failed to get when in the 
White House. Wilson was an intellectual thor- 
oughbred, was distinguished above all of them 
as a pioneer of civilization. Coolidge, the 
canny, is still an enigma. Hoover got the hur- 
ricane. F. Roosevelt is president by protest. 
Wait and see. 

Dr. Moran’s chapter on the great men who 
were passed by appraises Franklin, Hamilton, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Douglas, Seward, 
Chase, Sumner, Stevens, Edmunds, Hay and 
Root. No mention is made of Burr, Cass, 
Tilden, Cooper, Greeley, Blaine or Bryan. 

The childishness of presidential campaigns, 
the general failure of our machinery to select 
able heads are given a chapter. 
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A GRIPPING AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

STorIES, jokes, word-sketches of eminent men 
and of admired professors, fascinating by-paths 
of science, keen joy of living and working, 
patient warfare against destroyers of nature’s 
gifts, discoveries of foes to fight enemies, world 
excursions in search of allies, a captivating story 
of these things, told with charming modesty, is 
entomologist Howard’s!* latest service to a 
bothered world. 

This happy warrior sits down with you and 
tells the tale of his life from the beginning so 
simply, with such a genius for entertainment, 
that it is unwise to begin his acquaintance late 
in the evening. 

Every class I ever taught had some boy or 
other with a keen curiosity in the field of Pro- 
fessor Howard’s adventures. This story will be 
food and drink to such youngsters. Agricul- 
tural classes will fight for it. I, who couldn’t 
pose as a specialist in anything, except as the 
incarnation of the common man, am bewitched 
by it. 

WHERE IS EDUCATION NOW? 

Ir is still a standard practise among conver- 
sationalists to ask “have you read” so-and-so? 
It is still the wail of many earnest school men 
that their teaching staffs are behind in profes- 
sional reading. One reason is the infrequency 
of the question “have you read it 
would be hard to find a more suitable comple- 
tion of this question than “the proceedings of 
the Minneapolis Convention.’’44 Mr. Shankland 
has collected and printed the speeches with 
notable despatch, and added a handy index of 
names and subjects. The volume is a com- 
pendium of educational trends, defects, needs 
and successes on which the recognized leaders 
of thought have expended their best efforts. It 
is a great bargain for a dollar. 





DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION 
Harcourt, BRACE AND COMPANY issue, as a 
number in their seventy-volume International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scien- 


13L, O. Howard, ‘‘Fighting the Insects: The 
Story of an Entomologist.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 333 pp. $2.50. 

14Sherwood D. Shankland and staff, ‘‘ Official 
Report, Department of Superintendence, Feb.—- 
Mar., 1933.’? National Education Association, 
Washington. 309 pp. $1.00. 
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tifie Method, a book of penetrative criticism of 
education as it is.° Aims and an adequate 
method for their finding and formulation are at 
present in a state of confusion. They are con- 
flicting. They lack a consistent critical philos- 
ophy of the values of life and of the direction 
education should take. There are no generally 
accepted standards. The perspectives are 
blurred. You choose your own emphasis; you 
confuse major values with minor objectives: 
you set up your own system in your own area. 

The function of an objective is to organize 
activity, to get a basis for choices, to unify ef- 
fort. It is not the end-aspect of aims that is 
important but their rdle as organizing agents. 
Dr. Taba must be acquainted with the sort of 
people who, in the days when “plan-books” 
were required in the New York City schools, 
were suddenly enlisted in a drive for “educa- 
tional aims.” The supervisors remarked that 
the teacher kept her old plan-book but inserted 
a page of aims in front. I remember a lan- 
guage teacher coming to another with the plea, 
“Jamieson is going to visit my classes to-day; 
for mercy’s sake give me back my ‘underlying 
principles.’ ” 

One ean truly say, notes Dr. Taba, that in 
most cases of educational reconstruction to-day 
the teacher is concerned chiefly with the trans- 
mission of survival values. The “subject-mat- 
ters” remain the predominant influence. 

Dr. Taba ean not endorse the Bobbitt nor 
the Charters ways of building a curriculum as 
an adequate manner of bringing education up 
to the changing needs of life. The job-analysis 
method, the so-called scientifie approach, fail to 
provoke sufficient critical thought as to their 
value or their desirability. A dynamic concep- 
tion of life and education is not satisfied with a 
translation of ideals into educationally trans- 
missible materials. It demands the evolution of 
these ideals in the person being educated. Edu- 
cation is fettered to the result of present 
thought and practises. Reconstruction of 
thought and ideals should be made possible by 
education itself. As I reeall various addresses 
by John Withers, he reproves us all for being 
satisfied in training children in the civie field in 


15 Hilda Taba, ‘‘ The Dynamies of Education. A 
Methodology of Progressive Educational Thought. ’’ 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 278 pp. 
$3.00. 
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knowledge of our present political ideals and in 
loyalty to them as they are, whereas all the men 
prominent in framing the Constitution or in the 
study of laws have stressed the need of chang- 
ing these to fit changed times. 

Every form of present social life, insists Dr. 
Taba, must be considered a challenge for future 
progress. New ideals must be forming all the 
time. We are in the paradox of a changing so- 
ciety drilling future generations in statie eul- 
ture. 

The dynamic necessity is treated in chapters 
on becoming, on experience, on integration, on 
purposive behavior. There are criticisms of 
conceptions of learning, the dynamics of test- 
ing, aims, eurriculum thinking, progressive 
practises. 

William Kilpatrick, in his introduction to the 
book, says this study promises highly fruitful 
The role of the educator is sketched in 
clear lines. The book will materially further 
the study and practise of education. 


results. 


IN DEFENSE OF COLLEGE 

TEN years ago, begins Swarthmore Raymond 
Walters in his contribution to the second volume 
of the thirty-first year-book of the National 
Society for the Study of Edueation,!® a fog 
seemed to have settled on American College 
There were prophecies that the 
A way out has 


education. 
liberal arts college is doomed. 
been more than indicated. 

Similar is editor Guy Whipple’s introduction : 
Thousands of influential persons, editors, phy- 
sicians and not a few schoolmen sincerely be- 
lieve that the college has stood still for a gen- 
eration or more. These persons like to take a 
erack at the college although, as one of them 
put it, “I am not an Alma Mater of any insti- 
tution of learning.” 

Eight years ago this society began moving 
for a publication of forward steps taken by 
Harold Rugg brought the matter up 
again. Meantime Dr. Kathryn McHale of the 
American Association of University Women, 
with the aid of the General Education Board, 
makes a complete, authoritative study of the 


colleges. 


16 Kathryn McHale, Guy Montrose Whipple, and 
thirty-one collegiate contributors, ‘‘Changes and 
Experiments in Liberal Arts Education.’’ Public- 
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very sort the education-study society had in 
mind. This is it. The society prints it as 
volume II of this season’s yearbook. 

Here you have, fresh from the college garden 
and grown by eminent producers in this field, 
educational guidance, freshman-week obser- 
vances, college health service, curriculum changes, 
improvement of teaching, examination reforms, 
measurement, achievement testing, experiments 
instructional, deviations from four-year stand- 
ard, the Meiklejohn tutorial 
house systems, reading periods, adjustments to 
individuals, Antioch practises, Roliins proce- 
dures, junior year abroad, honors, British col- 
lege practises, 128 outstanding changes, and 
expert predictions of college future. 

These last abound with vague generalities 
like the fog Dean Walters thinks is lifting. 
Among the seventeen experts quoted, many 
cling to the venerable doctrine that the college 
of liberal arts is too fine and good for human 
nature’s daily food. Education for distinction, 
service to an élite, perfume the outlines of 
these worthies treating of college aims. 

But Minnesota Dean Johnston is one among 
them who anticipates the tune of the six hun- 
dred higher education delegates who came to 
New York University’s November conference on 
the civic shift. Johnston talks the same lan- 
guage as Suzzallo, Coffman, Latham, Meredith, 
Russell, Zook, and the other proponents of 
higher edueation for California: It is the main 
function of higher general education to educate 
the citizen for effective participation necessary 
to sustain American civilization. Much of the 
current criticism, that report says, is based on 
the fact that education in its upper levels is 
not fully managed for this end. 


plan, schemes, 


CORRECTING WASTE IN COLLEGE 
MANAGEMENT 


StupyinG the waste and failure disclosed in 
college surveys, Professor Russell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Education, formu- 
lates administrative methods for raising effi- 


ciency.!’ These he orders as correction of poor 


17 John Dale Russell, ‘‘ Efficiency in College Man- 
agement.’’ Bureau of Research, School of Educa- 
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teaching, of poorly organized administration, of 
unsatisfactory financial methods, of poor plant 
eare, of clumsy publicity and student recruiting. 
He works out a technique for estimating the 
amount of effective educational expenditure per 
student. The hard times are pressing to the 
wall the type of college management which, like 
the revered Agassiz, have been too busy to give 
thought to money. Professor Russell’s idea of 
building his thesis upon undisputed facts should 
make it in these trying days a very present help 
in time of trouble. 

It is a shock to learn from this book that 
faculties are usually too large for the number 
of students served; the instructional load is too 
The tables of teaching burdens in 38 col- 
But overpaid profes- 
Dr. Russell discusses 


light. 
leges give you the facts. 
sors are extremely rare. 
the perennial irritant: size of class. 

Supervision, a feature deemed essential by 
all students of organized service who are not 
college professors, get eight lines of print in 
Professor Russell’s book. It is an unwelcome 
topic in higher circles. In most colleges, says 
this surveyor, no attempt is made to supervise 
instruction. This failure is a waste. Super- 
vision has demonstrated its effect in 
efficiency. The college would be benefited by 
the introduction of constructive supervision. 
Omission of it causes a lessened educational 
product for the funds expended. 


raising 


EDUCATION AS IS 

Fuss, ferment, snobbism, infantile, parasitic, 
irrelevant, irresponsible, boredom, frustration, 
time-killing, unvital, ignorant, selfish, reaction- 
ary, monastic, isolate—what is this word list? 
Characterizations of American high-school and 
college education steaming in Dr. Kallen’s warm 
little book.12» How ean Dr. Kallen know of 
these things? I see by my ‘‘Leaders in Educa- 
tion” that Horace Meyer Kallen graduated with 
honors Harvard, took post-graduate 
courses in Princeton, Oxford and Paris, taught 
philosophy in Harvard, in Clark and in the 
University of Wisconsin, was named by Wil- 
liam James as editor of that philosopher’s un- 
finished work, collaborated with John Dewey, 


from 
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published a shelf of books, including “Culture 
and Democracy in the United States,” lives in 
New York, and is going strong in social re- 
search at the age of 50 years. The trouble 
with his seathing indictment of educational in- 
stitutions, their keeping the coming masters of 
our nation through the formative years barri- 
caded against contact with the vital problems 
of their country, is that the publie is not sup- 
plied with any account of any educational 
institution showing concentrated effort to give 
its membership the education necessary for 
coming to grips with eivie questions. 


LOOKING OUT OF HIGH SCHOOL 

FRANK ReExForD, organizer and long-time 
director of civie teaching in the New York City 
high schools, has enlisted with him three live 
teachers of the metropolitan system to make a 
book to serve the needs of especially the chil- 
dren of the early high school grades.1®° Here 
is life, work, welfare, leisure, labor troubles, 
choice of vocation, bases of industry, nature and 
rewards of different occupations, presented with 
snap and appeal. The book affords an informa- 
tive view of life work and a cheerful one. It 
portrays doing worth while things as the great 
adventure. Its content, pictures and manner 
of talk are in the style of human folks who 
spend their lives with boys and girls and 
enjoy it. 

SPUR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL SURVEY 

COMMISSIONER Cooper’s National Survey of 
Secondary Education is blooming in the spring 
time. Two handsome flowers produced by the 
Koos gardeners have come to this monthly re- 
view.2° They will rank high in the history of 
American education. Instead of a collection of 
teaching propaganda whittled down to such 
doctrine as a committee will compromise on, 
these short, comprehensive descriptions of what 
is going on in high schools are the summaries 

19 Frank A. Rexford, Charles M. Smith, Sarah 
Lansbury Sellin, Paul F. Frabbito, ‘‘ Beyond the 
School.’’ Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
409 pp. $1.40. 

20 Kdwin S. Lide, ‘‘Instruction in Mathe- 
matics.’? 72 pp.; Annie E. Pierce, ‘‘ Instruction 
in Music’’; Robert S. Hilpert, ‘‘Instruction in 
Art’’ (two in one volume) 68 pp. Paper binding. 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 10 
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of inspections of hundreds of courses of study 
and of things learned by observing classes at 
work in schools from coast to coast. 

Hugo Miinsterberg, who ridiculed considera- 
tion of aims, would grieve over the importance 
attached by these three authors to the value of 
a teacher’s knowing what is expected of the 
activities provided. Dr. Lide finds statements 
of objective of high school mathematics to be 
in the fashion, now, but mostly “reflecting the 
influence of authoritative formulations.” Even 
so, Doctor, that is an advance over my teaching 
days when the sole aim of all the high-school 
mathematics teachers of my acquaintance was 
to cover college requirements. Commissioner 
Cooper, in his preface, has a quiet fling at the 
whole entanglement in his observation that pos- 
sibly the reason high schools don’t change much 
is the college. Another curious fact is behind 
Dr. Lide’s comment that more attention is given 
to objectives in the junior than in the senior 
high school. The Doctor is crowding the tradi- 
tionals rather hard when he says teachers revis- 
ing the courses should detail the outcomes of 
teaching in specific form and measurable pupils’ 
present day and future life needs. 

Professor Pierce’s summary of music instrue- 
tion is prime reading for superintendents and 
high-school principals. This study is now a 
basie subject, more children register in it than 
in any other high-school activity. Its present 
surveyor, like those of the other two who cover 
mathematics and art, is puzzled by the lack of 
consciousness of aims after the first page of the 
syllabus is written. Oh, do not be discouraged, 
Surveyors! Washington, too, noticed the ten- 
deney to forget the preamble when following 
the Constitution. One of the best taught tribes 
of pupils I ever knew were those coming from 
the Brooklyn school of which Channing Steb- 
He spent the whole of 
His question 


bins was principal. 
every school day in its classes. 
to the teacher, asked sotto voce, was: “What’s 
the intent?” 

Until supervisors do this, methinks teachers 
will naturally be contént with the céntent. 

Professor Hilpert’s refreshing treatment of 
high-school art comes out unashamed with the 
joy of life as the honest aim, although some 


timid inheritors of the stern doctrine of the 
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1870’s continue to excuse the inclusion of this 
subject by reason of its power to “develop the 
mind.” 

These three surveys are first-class standard- 
setters for high-school improvement. 


A LULL THAT JOLTS 

BrEFORE you get very far into Herbert Lull's 
book you are aware that he is entering with a 
different and arresting note into the rather 
crowded field of high-school diseussion.”1 Sixty- 
eight pages of unusually critical presentation 
of high school gropings in the past bring you 
to “The Curriculum Lag” one of the frankest 
photographs of the bewildered high school that 
has come to this reviewery. High-school theory 
is adopted as a defense of what remains in the 
school after society has moved beyond the offer- 
ings. After a doctrine has been exploded high- 
school and college hang onto it for a century 
or more. The drag of college on high schools 
is still strong; but the under is slowly influenc- 
ing the higher. William T. Harris had to 
recognize two courses, one for college prepara- 
tion and one for education. Michigan Univer- 
sity President Angell held that the high school 
should build its curriculum; the university 
should use that as a foundation. Professor Lull 
has an interesting chronology of the saddlings 
on secondary. education: Latin and Greek, 1640; 
ancient geography, 1807; algebra, 1820; geom- 
etry, 1844; ancient history, 1847; modern lan- 
guages, 1875. Economics and politics get into 
college acceptables by dint of appeals from 
without the higher levels. High-school educa- 
tion has been and is still largely in the hands 
of committees of college professors who do not 
divulge what tax-supported high-school educa- 
tion is for, but who determine what the people's 
educational servants shall teach. Why do we 
let them do this? We have been wizened with 
a scholastic conception that deemed modern cul- 
tural products of a changing industrial and 
political life as too inferior to find place in the 
curriculum. The high-school has so neglected 
the essential training of citizens in a self-gov- 
erning republic as to warrant Owen Young's 
statement that the present generation of citizens, 
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victims of this scholastic training, is hopeless. 
Those now in school must not be similarly 
starved. 

The great problems of the industries, de- 
clares our author, are political problems. Pub- 
lic education was established to teach polities. 
The political abuses of the past and present 
are not studied in school. 

Social studies, so-named, have come in. They 
lack rigor. They are timid, remote, namby- 
pamby, descriptive, pretty, innocuous to the 
extreme. The study of the Constitution is mere 
hero-worship of the founders, a substitute for 
studying the acute social problems of the pres- 
ent. The oratorical contests on this document 
as sponsored by the newspapers develop pur- 
blind fundamentalists who are satisfied with the 
greatness and glory of our institutions. If 
there is any outstanding leadership in education 
this is the time for it to act. 

This will give you an idea of the temper of 
this awakening publication. It moves quickly 
into the constructive field: social orientation in 
the high school, objectives, learning-units, 
project technique, indoctrination and freedom, 
direction of the teaching staff. There are no- 
table samples of lessons. There are courses of 
study that look toward justification of accepting 
tax money for running the school. No subjects 
have place in a high-school curriculum unless 
they contribute as much social, civie, political 
values as other kinds of learning which are now 
unlisted in the school activities. 

You must pardon my pride in the work of 
this fellow Michigan man. My own Ypsilanti 
and Ann Arbor claim him. He taught in his 
native state, jumped to the Pacifie coast, came 
half-way back, was organizer of teacher training 
in the republic of Peru, and, for the past six- 
teen years, has from Emporia radiated live 
doctrine throughout Kansas and beyond. He 
speaks in short sentences in the language of the 
unpretentious. As a questioner, as you may see 
in the exercises in this book, he knows what he 
is after. As a writer he is ripely experienced. 
As a dynamie arguer for an awakened eduea- 
tional service he belies his quiet name. 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
PLAN? 

Dr. FrepericK?* has done a long laborious 

23 Orie I, Frederick, ‘‘Standardized Check Lists 
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piece of work that results in two practical ap- 
praisal lists for scoring: one, a junior high 
school; the other, a senior organization. The 
method by which the essentials of school or- 
ganization have been selected from the hundreds 
of existing schools, North, South, East and West, 
large and small, are described by the author, as 
is the way these are sorted into most, medium, 
and least comprehensively organized schools. 
The long list of excellencies of organization is 


inspiring. It runs through specified methods of 
admission, classification and promotion of 


pupils, size of classes, assignment and enliven- 
ing of teachers, value of curriculums, of extra- 
class activities and so on. 

A surprising rise in standard practise in pupil 
participation in school government is noted. In 
Junior High Schools the number of schools 
in which the pupils actually share are: 28 per 
cent. in the lowest group of schools; 72 per 
cent. in the middle group; 96 per cent. in the 
highest. In the senior high schools the per- 
centages are 36, 56, 92. 

Dr. Frederick probes deeper to find how much 
of this is merely executing faculty directions. 
He finds the standard junior high school pupils 
determining their powers and duties in these 
percentages of schools: 0, 8, 28, senior high 
schools, 0, 12, 40. In what per cent. of standard 
junior high schools does the student organiza- 
tion discipline insubordination, truancy, tardi- 
ness, stealing, ete. Answers: in 4 per cent., 
25 per cent. or 72 per cent. according to a low, 
medium or high standard organization. In 
senior high schools this responsibility fails to 
materialize. 

Why are the standards in the junior high 
school organizations higher than in the senior? 
Superintendent Edward Shallow’s guess is be- 
cause the school is less under college influence. 

Anyhow, Dr. Frederick has produced a mea- 
suring stick free from the markings of indi- 
vidual hobbies. The principal or superintendent 
who is indifferent as to where his organization 
ranks in comparison with a standard is easy 
prey to erities. Frederick’s work will improve 
the set-up of schools. He is thorough, he is 
frank. He doesn’t claim that a top score on his 
list means your school is turning out the best 
product, but it has the best plan for getting the 
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best results from such teachers and pupils as 
you have. 
LANGUAGE AT LARGE 

Tue Appletons offer an introduction to 
linguisties.24 Professor Graff writes it for be- 
ginning students and the general reader. The 
book abounds with interesting discussions of 
scholars’ theories. Is the poor vowel rendition 
of the Englishman due to his desire not to in- 
hale his native fog? Does climate harden or 
soften the vocal chords and result in the velvety 
language of the Ionians and the grating speech 
of the Swiss Germans? Is laziness the cause of 
the shortening of mea domina to madonna, 
madame, m’aam and m? How language origi- 
nated, how it changes, how it affects ‘mankind 
and individuals, what the world’s language 
stocks are and a broad view of the whole field 
are covered thoroughly. 

For further reading you may select your book 
or article from a list of 750 appended. A 
colored linguistic map of the world and fifteen 
pages of index are added for your delight. 


Hocu, DevTscHLAND! 

Greenberg and Klafter, two genial New York- 
ers, launch a first-year German text-book aimed 
to produce enjoyment from reading fluently 
and from getting acquainted with the Ger- 
mans.*° Life, manners, institutions, history and 
musie come in easy stages along with topics 
for discussion and lists for supplementary 
reading. The pictures are especially pleasing 
because concerned with present-day people do- 
ing present-day things. 

New APPROACH 

The Longmans text?® is also a junior or 
senior high school first-year German book. It 
has an even hundred lessons. The grammatical 
facts are presented with intent to enable a 
pupil absent from any lesson to get the neces- 
sary knowledge without aid of a teacher. From 
this you would conclude that a desirous person 
might achieve the year’s victory without any 

24 William L. Graff, ‘‘Language and Lan- 
guages.’’ D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
487 pp. $4.00. 


25 Jacob Greenberg, Simeon H. Klafter, ‘‘ Ele- 
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teacher at all. In this you would be correct. I 
have learned not a little German this evening 
by looking at these pictures and the alluring 
print opposite them. 


THE GERMAN LURE 

A German composition book published by 
tinn and Company?’ is for second year work. 
It has a real sparkle to it although based upon 
a progressive mastery of grammatical principle. 
Its whimsical and humorous anecdotes, its dis- 
cussions of home life, business with and play in 
Germany, its snatches of legend and history, are 
alluring. Considering the desire to ramble 
through Deutschland a book like this engenders 
it is a pity Herr Hitler is nullifying it. The 
transatlantic steamers had better whisper in his 
ear what American language teachers are doing. 


A PLEASANT FRENCH ROAD 


Doubleday, Doran and Company offer a text 
for first-year French in high school, junior or 
senior.22 Author Drapeau an_ experienced 
director of high-school teachers, finds that one 
book and only one is most economical, least 
confusing and most efficient in getting beginners 
into reading and translating French. We infer 
that this present volume is that one, only book. 
It insures a progressive contact of pupil with 
such grammar as reading requires. Allurement 
is gained by pictures, stories, jokes, bits of his- 


tory and songs. 


Tue CHARM THAT IS FRENCH 


Dartmouth Professor Guyer’? tells in English 
the story of French letters from the Chanson 
de Roland to André Gide in an appetizing style, 
generous with biography, history outlines of 
chief works, criticism and appraisal. He en- 
livens the catalogue with his own scholarly opin- 
ions and the comments of other recognized 
authorities. His desire, so confessed, is to make 
the approach to French literature pleasant. Let 
it be said “he hath crowned desire with gift 
and truth with art.” 

27 James A. Chiles, ‘‘German Composition and 
Conversation.’’ Ginn and Company, Boston. 412 
pp. $1.72. 

28 Charles J. Drapeau, ‘‘La Langue Frangaise.’’ 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
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